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FRANCE RINGS UP THE INF 


ROCKETS 


Young Abraham Lincoln 


SOCIETIES ARE GROWING 

The First Transportation 
of Living Passengers 

WILL THEY CROSS THE 
ATLANTIC? 

Rockets of a very different aim 
from those shot off on the Fifth of 
November are increasing in the air. 

Our orvn serious rocketeers, following 
tlic American example, have formed a 
British Interplanetary Society. 

In the society’s journal, which has 
just reached the CN, is an account of 
the first experimental rocket flight of 
the American Interplanetary Society, 
made as long ago as 1931. Earlier 
experiments had been made in Germany ; 
and, guided by them, the first American 
15-lbs rocket, fitted with a parachute, 
was made and shot off from an old farm 
100 miles away from New York. 

Novel Postal Service 

The explosive force to start the rocket, 
and afterwards to sustain its flight, was 
furnished by liquid oxygen, gasoline, 
and compressed nitrogen. As explained 
by a scientific contributor to the C N 
last July, the rocket is driven forward 
while on its flight by a succession of 
explosions of the mixed gases. The 
burning gases pass through holes in a 
rapidly spinning disc and shoot out in 
about 600 puffs a second, kicking the 
rocket continually forward. 

There is no reason why they should 
not continue to do so even when the 
rocket has reached the thin stratosphere 
seven miles above the Earth, or when it 
has passed beyond into empty space. 
But those who are sending up these 
rockets in America and Europe can 
bring forward more practical results. 

There are rocket societies in all the 
big countries of the world. Germany 
has a thousand members ; Austria has 
a regular rocket post which passes over 
a high mountain between Hoch Trotcli 
and Semriach. The rockets shot off at 
an angle of 65 degrees let fall, when at 
their greatest height, a parachute carry¬ 
ing a metal box containing 200 to 300 
letters. This novel postal service has its 
own postage stamps, 

A Long Way From the Moon 

From Calcutta a rocketeer reports a 
rocket shot by him over the Damodar 
River containing 200 letters and two 
live birds, the first successful trans¬ 
portation by rocket of living things. 

This flight and the others are still a 
long way from the Moon, or even from 
the flight across the Atlantic for which 
they hope. But when invention has 
moved as many years onward as it has 
done from Wilbur Wright’s first experi¬ 
mental flight in an aeroplane the world 
may find nothing to astonish it in a 
rocket travelling ten miles high above 
the ocean at a speed of a mile a second. 

Continued in the last column 


This splendid statue of the great American President by Bryant Baker has beon sot up 
at Buffalo in New York State. It shows Abraham Lincoln as a youth. In the days whon 
he was chopping wood at his father’s log cabin in Kentucky. 

The Brave English Major 

And the Heroic French Captain 


Marshal Pdtain, one of the heroes of tiie 
French army in the war, has been the guest 
of honour at a dinner in London. 

Field-Marshal Lord Cavan called on the 
company to drink the health of “ this rugged 
and kindly old soldier,” who told the following 
story of what happened just 21 years ago. 

On October 30, 1914, an English 
brigade held the advanced posts along 
the Aisne River, north-east of Soissons. 
There were no trenches then, nothing but 
individual man-holes dug haphazard as 
the fight proceeded. 

Orders came along for French troops 
to relieve that brigade, which was 
expected in the north, where the enemy 
was seeking to secure the decisive 
success he had failed to obtain on the 
Marne. The relief was being carried out 
in pitch darkness. In the direction of 
Chavonne a French company, worn out 
with fatigue, was to relieve an English. 
battalion. The company, numbered but 
60 men, the battalion still numbered 300. 
The two officers in command meet. 


“ I am not going to leave you in this 
place with only 60 men,’’ declared the 
English major; "you would be over¬ 
whelmed. I refuse to leave until you 
have been reinforced.” . ■ 

The French captain moved off, a prey 
to worry. He knew the French infantry ; 
were fighting all along the front from 
Alsace to the sea and that his company, 
could expect no reinforcements. Where 
were they to be found ? He knew, too,, 
that the battle engaged in the north 
was a decisive one and that the'coming 
of the English brigade. was eagerly, 
awaited there.. So lie came back with the 
information that he had been reinforced.’ 

, The relief was carried out piecemeal, 
man per man, hole per hole, within a 
stone’s throw of the enemy, and the 
English major did not notice, or pre¬ 
tended not to notice; that the same men 
were taking over in succession. 1 

Which did they prefer ? The elegant 
gesture of the English officer or the 
. pious falsehood . of the French officer? 


INF 

The Latest News From 
Paris 

REMARKABLE USE OF 
THE TELEPHONE 

From Our Paris Correspondent 

Patience is a -virtue that will 
apparently soon be unnecessary. 

“ Oh dear, we have missed the news,” 
we say, reaching home later than we 
expected. " We must wait until the 
next broadcast bulletin.” 

Bu't the Parisians can get their news 
immediately if they lift the telephone 
receiver and dial INF. 

INF stands for Information, and the 
system is very simple. I11 a comfortable 
little room a man is seated at a table 
with a microphone and a pile of news 
sheets before him. Each of the sheets, 
which are constantly renewed, has three 
one-minute items of news, and the reader 
continually gives' them out for whoever 
likes to listen. 

Last year over 15 million calls to 
INF 1 were registered in Paris. The. 
service is being extended. News .is 
telephoned to the big railway stations, 
printed on the spot, aiid delivered to 
, trains passing through so that passengers 
have the latest information. INF 1 also 
sends news to commercial aeroplanes. 

The Menu Journal 5 
- But the latest innovation is the Menu 
Journal. Each morning cyclists may 
.collect the day’s menus from the great 
restaurants of-Paris. Shortly -before 
midday the most recent news is printed 
on them, and the cyclists return to the 
restaurants with the Menu Journal for 
customers to enjoy. . . . 

The firm responsible for this system 
of news distribution says that INF 1 
is only a beginning—that gives world 
news; but presently, there will he 
INF 2 for local news, INF 3 dealing with 
fiction, INF 4 giving scientific infor¬ 
mation, and so on. . 

It is a rather startling idea that news 
should always be available in this way. 
The scheme may be enormously helpful 
to the "business and political worlds so 
long as' accuracy is: not sacrificed to 
speed."’ As with most of'our modern 
. inventions, it is the way. INF. 1 is used 
that will deterniine whether it is a 
blessing or otherwise. 

Continue.! Sroro the first column , . . 

At that height the liquid oxygen and 
petrol motor would meet .only a tenth 
of the air resistance at sea-level, and the 
Atlantic journey would occupy less than 
an hour. . 

The rocketeers cannot yet imagine 
how it could be brought safely down. 
Possibly the first stratosphere rocket 
would : continue its flight round the 
Earth, or, like the projectile imagined 
by j -. .;s Verne, become a new satellite 
of the Earth. 
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AND 

HIS WIFE 

The Cabin in the 
Wilderness 

There was speaking last week in 
London (at one of Foyle’s literary 
luncheons) the famous lover of wild 
life who is known as Grey Owl, half 
Scot and half Red Indian. 

He wore his native costume, and told 
his luncheon audience about his lonely; 
life in Canada, where he lives with his 
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The War 

Movements Toward Peace 

Signor Mussolini's war goes on ; the 
Italian forces move slowly forward to 
slaughter and conquest. 

The slowness of the advance surprises 
no one who has taken pains to under¬ 
stand the nature of the task Italy has 
set herself, and happily it is all in favour 
of the peace moves, of which we hear 
more and more. There is no doubt that 
they are being made, and there can be no 
doubt cither that Signor Mussolini is 
increasingly anxious both to remain in 
the League and to avoid the heavy 
pressure of economic sanctions by fifty 
nations. 

1 One by one these arc coming into 
operation, preventing the export of arms 
and even of animals which might be of 
; service in the campaign, and the granting 
of loans and credits to Italy. The ban 
on imports from Italy is now but a 
matter of days unless Signor Mussolini 
proves more amenable to the peace terms 
required by the League. 

America has given her reply to the 
League, and, though she has repeated her 
resolve to remain neutral, she has ex¬ 
pressed her opinion that trade under 
peace is more profitable to her than the 
risky and temporary trade of war time. 
She will do all she can to localise and 
shorten the duration of war. 

In France, too, the chief political party 
has affirmed its confidence in this 
country, and the supporters of the 
League arc stronger than ever. 


Ship of a Thousand Little News Reel 


Grey Owl and one of his beaver friends 


wife .in a cabin with the silence of the 
primeval forest broken only by the wind. 
Often he and his wife sec no other 
human beings for a year together. 

At the same lunch Miss Rosita Forbes, 
who seems to have been almost every¬ 
where as an explorer, said that to' keep 
a home properly and to be a complete 
woman was more of an adventure than 
to explore the world from Pole to Pole, 
and we can well believe it of Grey Owl’s 
wife, running a home in the heart of 
the Canadian wilderness. 


GO-AHEAD NORTH 
SEA MEN 

The Fisherman as a Chemist 

While the North Sea fishermen arc 
awaiting the response to their exhor¬ 
tation to Eat More Fish they have 
embarked on another food-product as a 
side-line. 

Hull trawler owners are putting on 
the market a new all-British cod-liver 
oil, warranted to possess all those 
vitamins which make it valuable and 
are a necessary accessory to any food, 
whether fish, flesh, fowl, or good red- 
herring. The trawlers take their refineries 
to sea with them, so that the oil may be 
said to come fresh from the cod. 

The new product may not rouse 
enthusiasm among the younger readers 
of the C N, but it shows that the fisher¬ 
men arc abreast of the times, and their 
cod-liver oil had an honoured place at 
the London Medical Exhibition among 
more unusual exhibits. 

Among these were an instrument to 
record by a luminous moving spot the 
beats of the heart on a strip of film, 
electric stethoscopes for deaf doctors, 
and a new sort of vaccine derived from 
the grass pollens which impart hay fever 
to many sufferers. It is hoped it may 
relieve them from the sneezing and eye- 
smarting which make early summer 
such a trial to them. 


QUIT RENT 

The Old Forge By Temple Bar 

A famous ceremony has just been 
performed for about the 700th time. 

Each . year the Corporation of the 
City of London pays the Crown a fee 
known as Quit Rent, a yearly payment 
enabling tenants to be free or quit from 
■all other service to the lord of the manor. 
In this case the other day the payment 
was a fee of 0 horseshoes and 61 nails 
to the King’s Remembrancer for a site 
known as the Forge. 

In the Great Roll of the Exchequer 
for 1235 a record is shown of a payment 
by Walter Ie Brim, a farrier, for the 
plot on which his forge stood near 
Temple Bar. To this forge for repairs 
came the Knights Templars after tourna¬ 
ments, and the only fee charged for the 
plot was 6 horseshoes and 61 nails. 

Eventually the City authorities col¬ 
lected the rent and passed it on to the 
Crown, but, though the Forge has long 
since ceased to exist, the fee is still 
paid, the City Solicitor counting the 
shoes and nails in the presence, of the 
King’s Remembrancer, who then re¬ 
marks, " A good number." 


Wonders 

Queen Mary Wireless 

The Queen Mary, ship of a thousand 
wonders, is to be the best equipped 
wireless vessel on the seas. 

She will send to anywhere and receive 
from anywhere, giving concerts the 
BBC can relay, and first-class passen¬ 
gers may lie in their cabins and speak 
to their friends all over the world. 

Other passengers will be able to speak 
to their friends anywhere from telephone 
kiosks in the ship’s shopping centre. 

The transmitting station of the Queen 
Mary will contain four big transmitters, 
each capable of maintaining communi¬ 
cation with America and Europe during 
the voyage. She will have nine aerial 
systems and will use more than 20 wave¬ 
lengths. There will be 38 loudspeakers, 
and three programmes will be relayed 
to passengers. 

COO-EE ACROSS THE 
WORLD 

Youth’s Hour on the Wireless 

We can hardly refrain from saying 
that Youth’s Concert Round the World 
on Sunday was a miraculous event. 

What is it but a miracle to sit by the 
fire and hear a coo-ee across the Earth 
from Australia, with the laughing jack¬ 
ass mingling with the children’s voices ; 
to hear the merry voices of the children 
of Poland, of Norway, of Switzerland, 
of Italy, even of far-away Brazil, and of 
more than 20 other lands, all breathing 
goodwill for all of 11s ? 

There have been few better hours on 
the wireless, and we owe it to the mar¬ 
vellous organising skill of the Berlin 
Broadcasting Station. It is good to think 
that so fine a piece of enjoyment was 
sent round the world from Gcrmanv. 


THE ROYAL WEDDING 







The Duke of Gloucester and his bride, 
Lady Alice Scott, who are to be married 
next Wednesday in the private chapel at 
Buckingham Palace 


A LONG WAY ROUND 
On August 29 this year a letter was 
posted in Manchester for a mill in Colne, 
Lancashire. It arrived at the mill on 
September 26, having for some unknown 
reason gone via Shanghai. Tire Post 
Office charged 4d extra. 


THE ELECTIONS 

The General Election proceeds apace, 
and all over the country thousands of 
speakers are supporting and opposing the 
Government and expounding the causes 
of the National Coalition, the Labour 
Opposition, and the Liberal Minority. 

The Prime Minister opened the cam¬ 
paign with his broadcast speech, in 
which ho renewed his pledge to serve 
peace and declared that the defences of 
the nation must be strengthened. 

A SHILLING FOR THE 
CHILDREN 

Wo rejoice in the Government’s 
decision to raise the Unemployment 
Insurance Benefit for a dependent child 
from 2s to 3s a week. The advance will 
begin on November 3. 

Through better trade the Unemploy¬ 
ment Fund has a disposable balance of 
£1,250,000, and this is being used for the 
purpose. It is good to think of a surplus 
thus available, but a well-to-do country 
iiccd hardly await a surplus before feect-r 
ing distressed children. 


CATHEDRAL LEAVES 
CANTERBURY 

With the glad assent of. both our 
Archbishops the diocese of Southwell, 
with the beautiful minster supposed to 
have been founded by Paulinus in the 
seventh century, has been transferred 
frornthe province of Canterbury back to 
York, to which, until 94 years ago, it 
had belonged for about 1000 years. 

Famous for the magnificent carving in 
its chapter house, the old cathedral is 
the last resting-place of four arch¬ 
bishops of York; but once upon a time 
the change now peacefully effected would 
have led to a miniature civil war. There 
was bitter rivalry long ago between the 
two archbishops, who each maintained 
a small army, ready, in times of dis¬ 
agreement, to fall upon each other. 


THE LITTER LOUTS 

The Italian minister in the Abyssinian 
capital, Count Vinci, has at last left for 
Italy, and we take this passage from the 
account of The Times correspondent, 
who watched his train go out. . 

The' only evidences of life in Count 
Vinci's coach were pieces of orange peel 
which ivere thrown from the window when 
the train ivas in motion. 


The greatest outburst of sunspots 
since last year is now developing on 
the Sun in a streamer 144,000 miles long. 

It is now practically certain that the 
new bridge across the Severn will be 
built, the Government being prepared 
to pay toward it £1,750,000. 

The Post Office hopes next spring to 
set up a standard telephone rate of 
half-a-crown ' maximum anywhere by 
day and a shilling by niglit. 

In the wheat areas of northern 
America most of the crop is winning 
its race against the oncoming frost and 
in North Iowa 90, per cent of it is safe. 

Great indignation has been aroused at 
Dartmouth by a threat to cut down a 
thousand trees which add to the beauty 
of Old Mill Creek on the River Dart. 

Last week the chair was taken at a 
meeting in London. by Mr Halley 
Stewart, aged 97. This week Mrs 
Dcspard, aged 91, was speaking. 

The Government has decided to raise 
the school age to 15 and to allow exemp¬ 
tions for specially beneficial employment 
or very hard cases. 

Bexley has bought 62 acres of Hall 
Place, the historic home of Lady 
Limerick, for the public. The house, 
which may be bought later, was visited 
by the Black Prince and his bride, 

.The Miners Federation proposes to 
take a ballot of the miners next week 
which may decide the fateful question 
as to whether there should be a strike 
or not. 

General Goering, who has been re¬ 
garded as one of the stout defenders of 
Nazi paganism, has surprised Germany 
by an attack on those who are making 
the nation ridiculous by returning to the 
worship of the old gods. . 

In Russia the Government is pre¬ 
paring for a new voyage on the lines 
of Nansen’s Fram next year. A strongly 
built wooden vessel is to sail under 
Professor Wiese into the ice that no 
icc-brcakcr can penetrate, and there 
make observations of tlie deep Arctic 
Ocean, , : • 

The Dean and Chapter of Canterbury 
have been summoned for supplying im¬ 
pure water to a house in the Precincts, 
and the ease has been adjourned for an 
analysis of the water to be made. The 
solicitor for the cathedral said people 
had been drinking the water for 8oo years 
and lie could not think there was much 
the matter with it. 

A battle squadron has taken the body 
of the beloved Marshal Lyautey, the 
French Pacificator of Morocco, to sleep 
there. His remains have Iain at Nancy 
since August last year, and have been 
this week removed to Rabat, to lie 
among the people he served, "in the 
midst of whom he desired to rest in this 
soil which he loved so much." 

Things Said 

Our slums arc nothing short of a slur 
on our civilisation. Prince of Wales 

A crooner is not a singer; he is a 
disease. Sir Richard Terry 

Every country has to pay for the win¬ 
dows its newspapers break. 

Prince Bismarck 

Those who think preponderance of 
militarism is a sign of strength are 
mightily mistaken. 

Signor Mussolini in 1913 

I have never known a British de¬ 
mocracy, when it is up against the truth, 
give a wrong judgment, Mr Baldwin 

Britain docs not engage herself easily, 
but when she does she always goes 
farther than her engagements. 

M. Laval 

The best advice to a young French¬ 
man is to complete his education in 
London, and to a young Englishman to 
round off his studies in Paris. 

Marshal Petain 
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Winter Comes To London, Country, and Sea 





A London Silhouette—A tew leaves that havB lingered otter the autumn gales form an effective 
wreath for this picture of the Battersea Power Station. 


-This beautiful photograph of two elms at Boughton near Northampton Is 
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A Pair of Giants—'...» -• -- -- . 

the Decomber picturo from the Men of tho Trees calendar referred to on page F>, 
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A Winter Sunset—The sinking Sun gilds each wave as the rising tide washes nearer and nearer to these boys playing on the sands at Aberystwyth in Wales, 
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Ted berries and the horse, the man.China’s reforming the little power 

THE WINTER And THE ELEPHANT GENERAL BECOMES A 6REAT ONE 

Signs of the Past and Not Pulling Power of Nature’s A Man of Character 
of the Future Giants transforming a PROVINCE 


Our Birthday As a 
Strong Nation 


NO CYCLES OF WEATHER 

Once more the papers have been pub¬ 
lishing articles warning us. to prepare 
for a hard winter. They generally do. 

One reason given is that the hedge¬ 
rows are full of^berries, a sure sign, we 
are told, that frost is to play havoc 
with us. 

It would 'be indeed a marvel if holly 
and hawthorn could foretell facts which 
science is unable to predict. Berries 
are: no more arr indication o£ the winter 
\vc are to have than last night's dew on 
the lawn. They are a product of the 
past, not a prophecy of the future. The 
warmth of last year’s summer ripened 
the wood, hence the fine crop and this 
year’s hot summer will have ripened 
wood to yield equal abundance nest 
autumn. 

But we are told that we arc near 
the end of the 35-year cycle in which 
weather is supposed to move. It 
happens that the 35-year cycle to which 
reference is made ended in 1929, so that 
only six years of the new cycle have 
passed. But, as Sir Richard Gregory 
told us a few years ago, these so-called 
weather cycles, long or short, are usually 
vague and indefinite ; when tested over 
a long period they all break down. 
They have all been examined—7-year 
cycles, 35-year cycles, n-year cycles for 
sunspots—and nothing can be proved, 
he says, to justify the belief that there 
is any ordered sequence or regularity 
in weather. 


PLAYING ON A RUBBISH 
HEAP 

Beware of What You Find 

A refuse dump is not a nice place for 
children to play on. One in Cardiff was as 
dangerous to them the other day as an 
active volcano-. 

But the unknowing children thought 
it a splendid place, for they routed out 
from the rubbish some small phials and 
crystalline cubes strangely like- sweets. 
One small boy saved his. life by asking 
two passers-by if they were sweets. 

The men thought not, but to make 
sure what they were took them- to a 
'neighbouring chemist’s shop. The 
chemist at once said they were poison. 

These cubes were atropine, a highly 
poisonous alkaloid which crystallises into 
colourless needles rather like sweets in 
appearance. The phials seem to have 
contained benzoate of mercury, another 
preparation likely to kill anyone swallow¬ 
ing it. A thousand were in the hands' of 
these children ( 

Hundreds more cubes and phials were 
discovered by the police on the dump, 
which has now been destroyed. But 
two questions, are unanswered. How 
many of the poisons taken away are 
still about, and how did they come to 
be on the dump ? 

They seem to have been part of a 
medical consignment stolen from the 
docks and thrown away by the thieves 
on discovering that they were of no value 
to them. But if that is the explanation 
how is it that they were not missed ? 
There have been too many examples 
lately of poisons left about and after¬ 
wards stolen or lost. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Cellini.Chel-le-ne 

Cetus ..Se-tus 

Kolima.Ko-le-mah 

Mduritirr: , , , .Maw-rish-ius 

Yenisei. ..... Yen-e-say-e 


An elephant has been matched against 
55 wen and teas fust able to pull against 
them. 

The test took place in Japan, and goes 
to support the belief that the giants 
among land animals are relatively not 
as strong as our great horses when 
exercising a steady pull. The force 
exerted by an elephant when the animal 
is charging would doubtless be much 
greater. 

In the latest trial the elephant, by 
going down on its knees, was just able to 
resist the pull of 55. men. Supposing 
each man weighed ten stones, and that 
each pulled the equivalent of his own 
weight, we should say that the utmost 
pulling-power of the elephant was about 
three tons. 

Tested against a machine in England 
in which springs were attached to a 
recording dial an elephant weighing 
about five tons pulled only 8750 pounds, 
2.(50 pounds less than its own weight. 
Now, an English Shire horse is supposed 
to pull three times its own weight; a 
London coal horse pulls more than that, 
nearly four tons. 

The Mighty Shires 

But there is an enormous reserve of 
strength in the- horse. A few years ago 
two Liverpool Corporation Shires, 
brought on show to London, ambled off 
over the treacherous surface of a public 
street with a load of 21 tons. Then the 
horses were taken to Wembley to show 
what they could do with a registering 
machine, and one splendid fellow pulled 
a starting load of 29 tons. Two yoked- 
together at the machine pulled 50 tons, 
at which point the machine broke. 

It would be unsafe to say that the 
liorse is actually stronger than the 
elephant. These mighty weight-shifting 
Shires are heroic as prime movers. In 
the old days, when they were new to 
hauling great wagons on the railways, it 
was found that they quickly wore out 
through jumping into their work and 
starting off with a mighty tug. 

They were trained like men to do the- 
work scientifically, to lean at the outset 
on the collar, and so to reinforce their 
natural strength by their own ton- 
weight. Elephants have not been so 
taught. Nevertheless, it docs seem that 
the spirit and skill of the horse make him 
a great rival, if not the actual master, of 
Nature’s giants. 

A GOLDEN MEMORY 

Fisherman Who Taught 
A Future Premier 

Free for an hour from the cares of 
the approaching elections, Mr Ramsay 
MacDonald returned in spirit to the days 
of his boyhood one evening last week. 

lie was celebrating the 150th anni¬ 
versary of London’s oldest Sunday 
school at Christ Church, Westminster 
Bridge Road, and he declared that this 
nation’s debt to Sunday schools- was 
more than the most eloquent and the 
most sympathetic man could express. 

He remembered the old Sunday 
school where the teacher w r as a fisher¬ 
man, unlettered, but Nature’s gentle¬ 
man. ft was not what ho said. It 
was not his display of knowledge. It 
was a display of beauty that had made 
him an inspiring memory in the minds 
of all who attended the school. 

They saw him—a simple fisherman, 
sincere- and with the undiminishing 
faith that must have characterised the 
Apostles- themselves. He impressed 
them not by knowledge, but by the 
simple, spontaneous force and influence 
of his own personality. 


China has- apparently produced a 
great man in General Chiang Kaisliek, 
whose force of character is devoted 
to the interests of his country. 

Chiang Kaisliek we have heard of for 
years, but the. need of his country has 
developed his powers and brought him 
into the. limelight. 

For twenty years China lias been 
in the hands of war lords giving lip- 
service to a phantom central Govern¬ 
ment, looting provinces, and fighting 
with each other. 

Only a few months ago- Chiang 
Kaishck took hold and reform began 
to move apace. Now a letter from a 
hard-headed business man of his pro¬ 
vince (Szcchuen in West China} tells 
us the kind of thing which is going, on. 

Feudalism has vanished, the former 
army of the provincial war lord being 
replaced by a Government Militia which 
is paid instead of depending on loot. 

Confidence and Prosperity 

A central taxing authority has swept 
away a multitude of taxing parasites. A 
junk on the river which used to pay 
toll on its cargo many times before 
arriving at its destination now pays a 
proper tax once. Forced labour is 
abolished, labourers being paid for their 
work; and, because they have money 
to spend, the whole community has a 
share in the justice done to them. Good 
roads are being made on which it is 
safe to travel at thirty miles an hour. 

The total result of all this is a wonder¬ 
ful growth of confidence and prosperity 
in the province of Szcchuen. 

It has been suggested that all this 
is far too good to bo true, but the 
Archdeacon of Szcchuen has written 
to The Times endorsing all that has 
been said about the new era in the 
province, quoting letters telling of 
corrupt officials being dismissed whole¬ 
sale, opium dens disappearing, and 
thousands of men at work on roads. 

Three years ago Chiang Kaishck 
and his wife were publicly received 
into .the Christian Church, and many 
wondered if this was merely a political 
move, but they have amply proved 
the sincerity of their convictions. 

A regenerated China would open to our 
distressed areas a market of four 
hundred million people. 

Imagining the Gorilla Before 
Men Saw It 

•Three skulls, from which Sir Richard 
Owen reconstructed the West African 
gorilla before anyone had seen it, have 
been found at the Bristol Museum. 

Sir Richard's reconstruction of the 
creature astonished the zoologists of 
1848, and many were doubters. 

When, nearly fifty years later, the 
French explorer D11 Chaillu declared 
that he. had found the gorilla in Africa 
he was laughed at, but the laugh did 
not last long. Sir Richard Owen was 
vindicated by the discovery of such a 
creature as he had imagined. . 


RAPID GROWTH OF THE AIR MAIL 

In the three months ended in Septem¬ 
ber .about 1,160,000 more letters were 
sent by air from this country than during 
the same quarter of 1934. In the first 
three quarters of 1935 more letters were 
carried by air than in all the year before. 
Air Farce! Lost also grows, but not so 
rapidly. 

Measured by weight, air mails for the 
September quarter grew by 55 per cent. 

The low price Is, of course, a big factor 
in the success. 


A VOICE FROM AGINCOURT 

If the League is. saved in this} crisis, 
a French statesman has said, it will 
be largely because of one Great 
Power which has courageously led it.-v 

We may all be thankful that wo 
recognise this Great Power, but how • 
many of us know the birthday of our 
greatness in the Council of the Nations ? 
Strange as it may seem, our recognition 
as a Great Power has a definite day, as 
clear as the day of Magna Carta. 

It was at the great Church Council of 
Constance, which sat from 1414 to 1418, 
one of those international councils which 
settled the affairs of nations and ap¬ 
pointed popes who governed kings. 

At the Constance Council the repre¬ 
sentative of England asked that we 
should be recognised as a Great Power, 
with the right to vote as such. No, said 
France, contending that Christendom 
was divided into the four great nations 
of Italy, Germany, France, and Spain. 
The lesser kingdoms, she urged, such as 
England, Denmark, Portugal, and the 
like, were really parts of one of these 
other divisions. 

Five Languages in One Country 

England was but little known to 
Europe, so the ambassador, as if selling 
an estate or forming a company, set 
forth a table of our assets, and a very 
pretty catalogue he made. Not only 
did we celebrate the mission of Joseph 
of Arimathea and observe the papal 
rights over our two archbishops, but wo 
had a country of which the greater 
island measured from north to south 
800 miles, a 40-days journey, and in the 
country five languages were spoken: 
English, Welsh, Scotch, Cornish, ancl Irish. 

Moreover, the ambassador added, 
not only had we cathedrals,' colleges, 
priories, aiid hospitals, but 52,000 parish 
churches ! Our right to the status of 
Great Power was admitted, and for the. 
first time w r e took our place as one of 
the leaders of the world. But, as Gibbon 
points out, the victories of Henry the 
Fifth added much weight to the argu¬ 
ments of the ambassador, Agincourt 
being fought while the Council sat. 

THE GREATEST OF THESE 
IS CHARITY 

Two of London’s hospitals have new 
stories to tell showing how the old 
virtues of compassion and gratitude 
still live among us. 

The first story comes from St Thomas’s, 
where a woman called to press on the 
secretary an envelope containing £300 
in pound notes. She would not give 
her name ; she was neither young nor 
w'ell-to-do. It might well be thought 
that she had been driven hard to collect 
such a large sum of money. 

The explanation of it all was given 
with tears in her eyes. Pier daughter 
had died in the hospital: and this, she 
said, " will be a little something for all 
you did for her.” 

A wonderful donation, the hospital 
called it, and compared with it a gift of 
£60,000 by the Rockefeller Foundation 
to- the Queen’s Square Hospital for 
Nervous Diseases seems less remarkable. 

But this offer from America is only 
another proof that charity has no country. 
Some years ago the head of the com¬ 
mission of inquiry of the Rockefeller 
Foundation visited University College 
Hospital in Gower Street, then urgently 
in need of a new wing.- He informed 
the treasurer that the commission 
highly approved the hospital, and they 
might hear further. The treasurer ex¬ 
pected a possible donation of £10,000, 
but he received £1,000,000, 
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We Must Not 
Grow Weeds 

The Law and the Man 
Next Door 

Not everybody knows that he breaks 
the law if he permits weeds to grow and 
seed on his land. 

* The Englishman’s home 'may be his 
castle, but so is the home of the man 
next door, and if the farmer who keeps 
his land free from weeds has that land > 
re-seeded owing to the negligenc'cr of-his 
• neighbour lie has a grievance which it is:, 
flic duty of the law to remedy, - r ; 

■ Statistics' issued by the Ministry of' 
Agriculture show that some 7090 .cases 
were reported to\the county authorities' 
last year. Careful farmers who. take a 
pride in their holdings feel that the'law 
should be more sharply applied. 

" One difficulty is the sudden passing of 
estates for development into the hands of 
speculative builders, Going out of cul¬ 
tivation, the ground becomes a hotbed of 
weeds, whose seeds arc carried far and 
Hear to farms and gardens. Builders, 
no less than negligent farmers, will have 
to be taught their duty to their neigh¬ 
bours when they extend their operations 
to the countryside. ‘ . ■ 


EAST END GROWING SMALLER 

It is a remarkable and significant 
social fact that schools in the East End 
are losing their pupils. 

Two causes operate : the most im¬ 
portant is that fewer children are born, 
the other is that people arc migrating to 
new homes outside the area. 

East Ham is a case in point. The 
schools have now over 5000 more places 
than arc needed by the children attending 
them. 

Until lately it was thought that it 
was only in well-to-do homes that 
children were falling off, but apparently 
all classes are now declining, rich and 
poor alike. 


Wool From the Cow? 

What Will the Sheep 
Farmer Say ? 

There seems no end to. the possi¬ 
bilities of milk.'. 

It is drink and food as a liquid, and 
now Dr Antonio Ferrati of Milan has 
succeeded in producing artificial wool 
from it. ■ 

The process of manufacture was 
recently exhibited before' a body of 
Italian scientists and others, who seem 
satisfied that the claim of the inventor 
, is. justified, that he can convert casein 
from milk into strands of imitation wool 
as long, as thin, or as thick as he likes, 
with the possibility of manufacturing tlio 
synthetic article more cheaply than natural 
wool can be obtained from the sheep. 

Much English milk is unprofitable to 
the farmer ; perhaps here is an opening. 
But what will the Australian sheep 
farmer say ? 


SMALL GARDENS BY THE MILLION 

Germany’s allotments campaign is 
worth attention. There are now over 
5,200,000 allotments in the country. 

Let us think what this means. The 
population of Germany amounts roundly 
to 16 million families, so that about one 
family in three has an allotment. 

* All the municipalities, which in Ger¬ 
many have much more freedom than is 
possessed by our local authorities, help 
by letting allotment ground very cheaply. 


THE WALLS OF THE THAMES 

Old Father Thames is very well 
guarded on his way, to the sea from 
London Bridge. 

Dr Brysson Cunningham, the engineer, 
has given an account of the construction, 
repair, and renewal of the walls which 
embank the river. 

Altogether there are 120 miles of 
earthworks, giving protection to 64 
square miles of low-lying marshland 
which otherwise would become flooded. 


Transferring Lads 

Birmingham Takes 
Liverpool Boys 

When Liverpool suffers from depres¬ 
sion, as it does much more than Bir¬ 
mingham, can a transfer of young lives 
be made ? The happy answer is Yes. 

In the past 12 months over 100 
Liverpool lads have been 'transferred 
to Birmingham, the arrangements being 
made between the Juvenile Employment 
Bureaus. The Birmingham Education 
Committee helped by receiving the boys, 
finding them lodgings, and caring for 
them after work. 

This is splendid work, and its success 
should encourage other experiments. 


RUSSIA’S BILL FOR £600,000,000 

Social insurance in Russia has as¬ 
sumed gigantic proportions. The Budget 
for State Social Insurance for 1935 has 
been fixed at £600,000,000. 

This insurance fund is built up by 
subscriptions levied on those who insure : 
businesses, institutions, works, private 
persons employing hired labour, and 
other sources, but the insured person 
makes no contribution. 

The fund.', are used for medical aid, 
relief in temporary incapacity, assistance 
to mothers, pensions for the disabled, 
and old age pensions. In the event of 
the death of the breadwinner annuities 
are provided. 

theysseTmeer 

The Zuyder Zee has almost gone, and 
it lias already changed its name. It 
is now the Yssel Mecr, and the mighty 
dyke and the reinforcing pumps are 
effacing the memory of the old inland 
sea of Holland. 

Much has still to be done before the 
Zee is a mere outlet for the rivers that 
flowed into it, controlled by huge sluices, 
but already an area which five years ago 
was under water has been sufficiently 
cleared to grow crops and support two 
villages built on it. 


Trees, Trees, 
Beautiful Trees 

Shillings For Beauty 

The Men of the Trees are round again 
with their annual calendar, the best 
collection of 12 beautiful trees that is 
published any' year. 

It is dedicated to all tree lovers and to 
those who would keep tlicir country 
beautiful by tree-planting; and from the 
picture we reproduce, on another page 
our readers will see what a glorious 
thing it is to have T2 scenes like these 
hanging on our walls through the year. 

We hear from our friend Mr St Barbe 
Baker that his movement is doing well 
and that there has been a warm response 
■ to tlie suggestion of planting trees on 
Armistice Day to - commemorate the 
Silver Jubilee. 

Those who have no room in their 
gardens arc asked to send the Men of 
the Trees 25 shillings for 25 trees on 
slag.heaps in the Durham area. The 
children will look after them, and those 
.who spare a shilling a tree for this 
purpose will be bringing back the beauty 
of Old England to that desolate area 
which has fallen on such distressing 
times. ■ Picture on page 3 


PROUD INHERITANCE 

We hear that Mr Tom Read, coxswain 
of the Ramsgate lifeboat, has retired, 
not because he is tired of danger or 
thinks that he has done enough, having 
helped to rescue 503 lives, but because 
he has reached the retiring age, 68. . 

The lifeboat was once at sea for 33 
hours, and after a terrific struggle saved 
a trawler and all her crew. Once they 
had a letter of gratitude from the Kaiser 
thanking them for the gallant rescue of 
a German steamer. A medal and a 
certificate for bravery are among Mi- 
Read’s souvenirs. He has nine relatives 
in the service, and three grandsons will 
join next year. Heroism runs in the 
family,.and that is a proud'inheritance. 






PICTURE-NEWS 


BISON EXPEDITION 

An expedition of the American 
Museum of Natural History to 
the Arctic Circle Reserve for 
American bison found a number 
of the plains bison strong and 
well, but only in the last days 
of the search did the explorers 
find a solitary example of the 
shaggy wood bison, one out of 
millions existing 70 years ago. 

ENGINEERS v FLOWERS 

Water hyacinths will present a 
serious problem to the engineers 
constructing the Florida Ship 
Canal. At Jacksonville, the 
Atlantic end of the canal, the 
harlwur and St John's River ore 
choked with the purple blossoms. 
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Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. Peru, S. Africa, Australia. Dates. N. Africa. 
Sugar. Texas, W. Indies, S. America, Mauritius, 
Japan, Australia. Cotton. U S A, Nigeria, India. 
Oranges. Spain. Cocoa. W Indies, Venezuela. 
W. Africa. Rice. India, China. Coffee, Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, Jamaica, Brazil, Uganda, E. Indies 


ukkertoppen 
Umanak 


Arctic Circle 


NARWHALS COMING 
SOUTH 

Herds of narwhals may 
now be seen off Green¬ 
land making south. On 
the west coast they 
seldom conic south of 
Sukkertoppen, though 
on the cast they have 
been seen at Umanak 
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SIERRA LEONE 




TIME MAP 

CLOUD OF DRAGONFLIES 
The Sun was blotted out in 
Toulon when a dense cloud of 
dragonflies nearly n mile long 
passed over the town, flying 
westward along the coast. 
5; 





AN ARCTIC PORT 
An important port on Russia's 
Arctic Sea Route is Igarka, which 
has grown from a population of 
43 to more than 25,000 in seven 
years. Sec news columns. 


lPALESTINE v -» 


A HEALTHY WIND 

A dry, dust-laden wind 
called the Smokes is 
now blowing in Sierra 
Leone. It is very wel¬ 
come after the unhealthy 
rainy season, in which 
sometimes 200 inches 
of rain fall. 


ANCIENT TEMPLE 
FOUND 

Under the direction of a 
Palestinian woman the 
ruins of a (cmple have 
been excavated on the 
site of Ilai, the royal 
city of the Cnnnanitcs 
which was destroyed by 
Joshua. 




MONGOLIAN GRASS 
FOR USA 

Seeds of Mongolian 
grasses which flourish 
in dry conditions have 
been collected by an 
American expedition in 
the hope that they will 
help to solve the problem 
of soil erosion in USA. 


Equator—Ihe middle 
Vline round the globe 


Fremantle 


AMAZON EXPEDITION 

A Spanish expedition has sailed 
for the upper reaches of the 
Amazon. The ship carries two 
seaplanes and is equipped with 
laboratories, cages for animals, 
and tanks for fish. 


A NATURAL WHIPSNADE 

The Government of Tanganyika 
is to make a road to the lip of 
the great cralcr of Ngoro-ngoro, 
where bungalows will he built 
from which visitors may watch 
vast herds of roaming animals. 


ICEBERGS DRIFT NORTH 
A cargo ship that called at 
Fremantle reported that five 
icebergs, all more than 80 feet 
high above the water, had been 
seen as far north as latitude 
45 degrees. 
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Walled Nations 

np here never was a time when 
it was more worth while to 
ask two questions: 

Are national and international 
interests really opposed ? Are 
they different things ? 

We should all smile if anyone 
proposed to prohibit Scotland 
from trading freely with England, 
or Manchester with London ; yet 
we see barriers set up all over 
the world between nations. 

Production in each country is 
so diversified that in each of 
its stages foreign cooperation is 
essential, either to supply the 
raw and other materials needed 
or to market the finished product. 
Therefore we come irresistibly 
to the conclusion that, though a 
country may attempt to support 
itself by its own unaided re¬ 
sources, there can be no real hope 
of its doing so until it joins its 
efforts to those of at least a 
certain number of others. 

International exchanges play 
a part that is so essential to the 
existence of modern nations that 
it would be simpler to say that 
the distinction usually draivn 
between home trade and foreign 
trade is without justification, for 
the one is merely a continuation 
of the other. 

If the part thus played by 
international trade is to be done 
away with it would be necessary 
to reorganise the national equip¬ 
ment from top to bottom, destroy 
most of our transport system, 
and lower our standard of living ; 
in a word, travel backward along 
the road which has led us from 
the bullock wagon to the motor- 
lorry, from the stage-coach to 
the aeroplane, from the personal 
messenger to wireless, and thus 
revert to a system of economy 
not merely national, but local and 
completely isolated. 

It is, of course, true that the 
bigger a nation the more it can 
afford to do without external 
trade. The British Empire is a 
case in point. It covers a fourth 
of the world, and Free Trade 
conditions largely exist within 
its boundaries. It is more of a 
world than Germany or Italy 
or Spain, and it prospers ac¬ 
cordingly, If we made‘one nation 
of the world that would be the 
earthly limit of Free Trade, 
and with free exchange the world 
would make the most of itself. 

There is nothing in the doctrine 
of international exchanges to 
forbid each nation producing to 
the best of its ability and ex¬ 
changing within itself. That is 
merely another way of saying 
that home trade is of the same 
character as international trade. 
To exchange freely wherever and 
whenever we can, at home or 
abroad, that is the true ideal of 
commerce. 
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THE EDITORS WINDOW 

Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 

FROM MY WINDOW 


Walk 

[t is amusiiig to read that a certain 
football club, a professional one 
with a business manager, has ordered 
its paid players to give up their cars 
and use their legs. 

The manager says walking will do 
his professionals good, and we most 
fully agree. Good legs cannot be 
acquired without using them, and in 
these days when we all ride in cars it 
is good to remember that the best 
exercise in the world is walking. 

' © 

Save Us From Noise 

]t is not surprising that experiment 
proves noise to be the enemy of 
work. That is the opinion of the 
Industrial Health Research Board. 

“ Ear defenders ” should be pro¬ 
vided, they say, for those who do 
noisy work. And what of those who 
have to listen to, say, the pneumatic 
drill, or the everlasting practice of 
brass bands, or the young gentleman 
on his new motor-cycle ? 

What town-dwellers now need are 
sound-proof rooms in which we may be 
safe, if we happen to love Beethoven, 
from hearing the jazz on a neighbour’s 
wireless set. 

As long as the BBC thinks it worth 
while to send out such stuff, so long 
must we pray for some means of 
defence against it. 

■t © 

How Long is a Piece of String? 

pROM America come two questions de¬ 
scribed as " part of a highly scientific 
intelligence test ”—catch questions 
which yet admit of rational answers : 

How long is a piece of string ? 

How far can a dog run into the woods ? 

The answers arc: 

A piece of string is twice as long as the 
distance between its centre and either end. 

A dog can run only half way into the woods. 
After that he is running out of the woods I 

© 

Ten To Three 

^iietiier our banks serve us well 
is a matter about which there are 
differing opinions ; but on one matter 
there can surely be no two opinions. 

Here is a typical small town of, say, 
50,000 people. In it each of the five 
great banks has a palatial office. The 
five establishments have not enough 
to do, but they compete in doing 
it. Therefore, you would think, they 
would seek to offer every possible con¬ 
venience to their customers. But not 
one of the five is open before ten in the 
morning or after three in the afternoon. 

Yet the chief customers are trades¬ 
men . who arc often put to great 
inconvenience by the short banking 
hours. We know that bank clerks 
work after the doors arc shut, but 
why should we be unable to cash a 
cheque before ten or after three ? 
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A Word From Isaiah 

To Mussolini 

Produce your cause : bring forth 
your strong reasons. 


Put Your Rubbish Anywhere 

A travelling correspondent motor¬ 
ing through Doncaster tells us of 
the worst rubbish-heap he has seen. 

We ourselves have seen some bad 
ones outside London on the Folkestone 
road, where tons of rusty old iron and 
broken timbers and punctured tyres 
line one of our splendid highways; but 
outside Doncaster our correspondent 
came upon ail incredible heap of 
wreckage, piled up with broken 
lorries, aeroplanes, buses, motors, 
vans, and so on. 

It is one of the most incredible things 
of our time that people may put their 
rubbish anywhere they like so long as 
they have bought a bit of land. 
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Tip-Cat 

![ Z , local council talks of build- 

ing a huge skating rink. 
Many people will be down on it. 
□ 

£)o milliners wear their own creations ? 
No, they only put on the price. 

□ 

goMic comedians’ jokes are hard to laugh 
at. Is that why they crack them ? 

0 

Jo be friendly with your neighbours 
you must take the right attitude. 
Especially if they are in good positions. 
0 

Somebody has written a football song. 
A score of music. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to 
Know 



If an airman 
ever flies in 
a rage 


Jiie tubes still make too much sound. 
But it is a low sound. 

0 

J\vo vegetarians had a fight the other 
day. Yet they couldn’t have had a 
bone to pick with each other. 

0 

firm claims it is producing the best 
butter iu the country. Wants a pat 
on the back. 

0 

A writer says lie never keeps late 
hours. They go like the rest. 

Jo conduct a big orchestra 
needs courage, says a writer. 

And a knowledge of music. 

© • X- 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
Tee boot and shoe trade at Northamp¬ 
ton is better than for ten years past. 
YJ/Tru Ceylon on the telephone next 
week the whole Empire is linked up. 
pULHAM’s German gun is to be sold 
as scrap. 

JUST.AN IDEA 
Beware of making excuses; those 
who arc very good at finding them are 
usually very little good at anything else. 


St Mark, Reporter 

Iu connection with a University Course on 
Journalism the other day a lecturer declared 
that all reporters should study St Mark, the 
perfect storyteller. 

It is wortli while remembering that there 
are no better-told stories in the world than 
those of the Bible, and Mark was the first 
of the New Testament journalists. 

Mark’s Gospel was the first written record 
of the Life of Jesus, appearing probably 
35 years after the Crucifixion. It is impressive 
to remember' that this Gospel was written 
not for the Jews only, as Matthew’s was, 
but for the whole world. It was written in 
rather rough Greek^ with the vividness of an 
eye-witness, and it is thought that Mark 
obtained his information from Peter. 

Mark was tiie son of one of the Marys of 
the New Testament, probably a woman of 
rank. He was the intimate friend of Peter, 
who called him “ my son.” 

The Widow’s Mite 

J esus sat over against the treasury, 
and beheld how the people cast 
money in. Many that were rich cast 
in much, and there came a certain poor 
widow, and she threw in two mites, 
which make a farthing. 

He called unto him his disciples, 
and saith : 

Verily I say unto you that this poor 
widow hath cast more in than all they 
which have cast into the treasury ; for 
all they did cast in of their abundance, 
but she of her want cast in all that 
she had, even all her living. 

The Rich Young Ruler 

'"There came one running, and 
kneeled to him, and asked him, 
Good Master, what shall I do that I 
may inherit eternal life ? Jesus said 
unto him, Why callest thou me good ? 
There is none good but one, that is God. 
Thou knowest the commandments. 

He answered, Master, all these have 
I observed from my youth. 

Then Jesus, beholding him, loved 
him, and said unto him, One thing 
tliou lackest: go thy way, sell what¬ 
soever thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven; and come, take up the cross, 
and foilow me. 

And he was sad at that saying., and 
went away grieved : for he had great 
possessions. 

Blind Bartimeus 

A s he went out of Jericho witli his 
disciples and a great number of 
people, blind Bartiineus, the son of 
Timcus, sat by the highway begging. 

When he heard that it was Jesus of 
Nazareth lie began to cry out, and 
say, Jesus, thou Son of David, have 
mercy on me. Many charged him that 
he should hold his peace; but he cried 
the more a great deal, Thou Son of 
David, have mercy on me. 

Jesus stood still, and commanded 
him to be called; and he, casting 
away his garment, rose and came to 
Jesus. Jesus said unto him, What 
wilt thou that I should do unto thee ? 
The blind man said unto him, Lord, 
that I might receive my sight. And 
Jesus said, Go thy way ; thy faith 
hath made thee whole. 

Immediately he received his sight, 
and followed Jesus in the way. 

© 

A man may live for the next world 
and yet be merry. Sir Thomas More 
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THE GREEN FIELDS HlS HOUSE SHALL BE THE BALL OF SPIKES TOO DRY FOR 


ARE GOING 

WILL THE BELT ROUND 
LONDON BE TOO LATE ? 

Danger of Losing One of Its 
Brightest Jewels 

A GREAT CHANCE BEING 
IMPERILLED 

One more orchard has seen its last 
crop of apples. 

It is one of the orchards nearest to 
London at the beginning of the Sidcnp 
Road. For ten years the green fields 
and the trees have been going, and now 
the old orchard is being cut down. It 
will soon be houses, houses all the way 
for 20 miles. 

All the more reason is there why the 
L C C should turn its attention more 
urgently to the great idea of London’s 
Green Belt. It has been talked about 
for most of our lifetime and nobody 
knows how many committees exist for 
bringing it about. But will it bo too late ? 

John Evelyn’s Dream 

Ten years more, and for an hour out 
of London by any car it will be all 
bricks and mortar. What could be 
better than that London should have 
waiting then a green belt of country 
to which its people could escape from 
their streets, their great blocks of flats, 
and their new slums ? 

Centuries have passed since John 
Evelyn first proposed a green’belt round 
Westminster, Southwark, and the City, 
and though it is too late to realise his 
dreatn it is not too late to secure for 
ever a Green Circle round the greatest 
city in the world. Inside it will be xoo 
square miles of closcly-paclccd people, 
and for ever there would be around them 
on every hand a quick escape into the 
country, where the stress and strain of 
the world could bo forgotten in the 
quiet ways of Nature, by running brooks 
and in the shade of trees and lanes. 

We who spoil so much of the world, 
who have gathered so much beauty 
from the past, owe it to the future to 
save them something of our countryside 
within easy reach of London. 

A Threatened Park 

Already the L C C has secured some 
areas with a fund of £2,000,000 sot aside 
for this Green Belt, but all too fast the 
wide areas of the belt are being built 
upon. Nothing as far as wo know has 
been done to save for London one of the 
loveliest parks within an hour of Charing 
Cross. It is threatened by the builder, 
and the danger is that it will soon bo 
gone for want of vigilance. 

It is Lullingstonc Park on the London 
side of Scvcnoaks, hundreds of acres of 
beautiful land with a group of oaks live 
centuries old, What is needed is help 
from the Kent County Council and the 
L C C.. Surely it is not too much to 
ask that these councils will consider 
how small a price the cost of this park 
would be for such a boon to Kent and 
London’s teeming millions ? 


Filled With Music 

An Enthusiast and 
His Organ 

A C N correspondent recently spent 
a pleasant hour listening to music from 
a home-made organ. 

Many a church organist spends his 
spare time at the instrument for sheer 
joy of it, but Mr G. N. Longton of 
Romiley in Cheshire was not content 
until he had an organ at home. For five 
years lie has been making one and the 
whole thing is his work alone. 

There are over 400 pipes, a crescendo 
pedal working on all stops, and a swell 
pedal. The organ can be adapted for 
classical, orchestral, or light music. The 
action is electrical throughout. 

The organ has been valued at over 
£ 1000, but more than its worth in money 
is surely the satisfaction Mr Longton 
must have in knowing that every detail 
is the work of Iris own hands. 

His house shall he filled with music. 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 

A nd as silently steal away. 


THE RURAL COTTAGE 

Magical Transformations 

The Ministry of Agriculture shows 
us what competent hands can do with 
an ancient cottage or barn. 

In many places cottages had fallen 
into sad disrepair, and before the 1926 
Housing Act local authorities could 
only say to their owners, “ Repair, or 
wo must make a closing order." The 
1926 Act enables the authority to help 
the owner to make good his property. 

Not all authorities realise what can 
be. done by this means, but Mr R. T. 
Shears, Housing Officer of Devon 
County Council, gives some remark¬ 
able illustrations from his county. No 
fewer than 1200 dwellings have been 
made good, and 200 more are in hand 
for repair. Public money is only voted 
when good work is guaranteed. 

The maximum grant allowed is £too 
toward an expenditure of £190 or more. 

It is good to sec moorland village 
cottages fitted out to retain all their 
original charm and yet become healthy 
dwellings. We have seen pictures of a 
group of three cottages which have been 
redeemed from squalor and turned into 
excellent homes. A barn was converted 
into three spacious cottages, each with 
threo bedrooms. 


26 MOSQUITOES 

All have heard of the domestic fly, 
and nothing good of it. It has now a 
competitor in the domestic mosquito. 

This unpleasant creature has been 
found by the mosquito control station 
on Haylitig Island, which has many 
mosquitoes, including a variety which 
has learned to breed in the salt or 
brackish water of estuaries such as 
surround Hayling. 

Like the salt-water mosquito, the 
domestic mosquito has only lately been 
added to the list of English mosquitoes, 
which number 26, all unpleasant. 


THIS NOISY WORLD 

Too Many Phons 

Last of the inventions will be the 
one getting rid of the noise made by 
other inventions. 

But the law is stirring, itself and 
the Minister of Transport proposes a 
limit to the noise that may be made by 
cars, cycles, and lorries. A scale lias 
been drawn up of the intensity of the 
noise produced by them and by other 
inventions, such as road-drills ; and the 
liieasuremcnt is made in what are called 
Phons, from the Greek word for voice. 

Ninety phons, which is the rattle set 
up by a tube train with all its windows 
open, is set up as tlie standard which no 
new vehicle must surpass when it comes 
from the manufacturer’s hands. 

But there are noises more wearing to 
the nerves than that, sometimes because 
of tlioir suddenness, and often (as in the 
case of road-drills) because we think they 
should never be allowed. 

The sports car is at its worst when 
it sets up its accelerating roar. The 
motor-cycle, bad enough any time, is 
insufferable with its young master 
showing off. Also, perhaps, it is not 
the new cars but the old ones and their 
fittings on which the Transport Minister 
should keep his eye and ear. 



A Little Boom in Hedgehogs 

There is a boom in hedgehogs, which 
appear to have become popular as pets. 

A reader who has reared them from 
their infancy reminds us that if these 
animals must be brought in from their 
useful work in the wilds autumn is 
the wrong time to begin the experiment. 

Like the dormouse and the bat, the 
hedgehog goes to sleep when the first 
nip of winter comes, and does not wake 
until spring. That is the rule; the 
exception comes when an unusual burst 
of warmth, such as wo sometimes have 
about mid-January, rouses them from 
slumber and stirs them out in search of 
food. Then if the cold returns death 
may overtake them. 

They arc unhandy pets; one must 
wear gauntlets to fondle them. The 
prickles of the adults are like sharp 
nails, those of the little ones like needles; 
and the skin is so flexible that, no matter 
how they are held, the prickles turn to 
present a perpendicular ridge of piercing 
points to the hand. 

Hedgehogs are bettor left where 
Nature placed them, for they cat 
snakes, of which the recent hot summers 
have produced an unusual number, 
Hedgehogs, wild or tame, never bite; 
they defy attack simply by coiling 
up and becoming a ball of spikes. 


George Nepia Will Play 
N o More 

In New Zealand, the little Dominion 
which has produced many great players 
of Rugby football, no name stands higher 
than that of George Nepia, a full- 
blooded Maori. 

George was only 19 in 1924 when he 
was chosen as full-back in the Now 
Zealand team to tour England, and I10 
played in every one of the 30 matches of 
a long tour, the only one of 29 players 
in the team Who took part in every game. 

Now at 30 George is stated to bo 
retiring from play in important matches. 
He is still a skilful player. This year bo 
was captain of the Maori team which 
made a successful tour of Australia, 

In New Zealand the Maori and 
British races dwell in perfect harmony, 
doing the same work, enjoying the same 
privileges of citizenship, and playing 
the same games. 

The splendid physique of the Maoris 
enables them to excel ns footballers. 


On the Track of the Locust 

At last the league of nations which 
joined to fight the locust is producing 
results. It has fount! the centres from 
which the migratory swarms spread. 

Thus the recent outbreak which spread 
over the greater part of Africa started 
in one or-two areas on the Middle Niger. 

The red locust set out in the same 
way from a very few areas in Northern 
Rhodesia and Tanganyika. Outbreak 
centres have been discovered on the 
coasts of the Sudan, but it is certain that 
none exists in the inner deserts of Africa, 

Now that the international organisa¬ 
tion has found where the trouble starts 
it will be possible to keep an eye on 
these places and stop the outbreaks at 
their source. 1 


THE FISHES 

Drought and the Rivers 

CURIOUS NEWS ABOUT THE 
ENDURANCE OF EELS 

It was a trying summer for the fish 
of our rivers. Prolongccl liot weather 
makes no glorious holiday for them. 

Under cloudless skies salmon and 
trout lurk in deep pools and will scarcely 
rise for a fly. They are feeling the heat. 
In the shallows they , feel it more, and 
other fish besides these monarchs of the 
stream suffer as they do, and with 
worse effects. 

The Salmon and Fresh-Water Fisheries 
report for the year states that large 
numbers of eels were actually killed by 
the high temperature of the water ; but 
temperature was only one cause of 
injury. ' The drought lowered the level 
of the sluggish waters of the fens of 
Lincolnshire, and so admitted salt 
water from the coast. Sea-bathing is a 
mortal injury to many fresh-water fish. 

Checking River Pollution 

Then again banks of mud forincd in 
estuaries because there was not enough 
fresh water to carry the silt away, and 
the spring tides so stirred up this mud 
that the salmon were choked by it. 

Yet it is an ill summer that brings no 
good even to rivers. The droughts of 
the past two years have stirred up 
something besides mud. .They have 
stirred local authorities to greater effort 
in preventing sewage from polluting 
rivers, and the damage done was found 
to be less than expected. 

But it is still considerable, and ill- 
controlled sewage is the worst enemy of 
fish rivers and human beings who live by 
the river banks. It is not the only one. 

Rivers are polluted by tho refuse from 
gas works, collieries, tinplate works, 
coal distillation works, oil from ship¬ 
yards, even from cheese and beet sugar 
factories and creameries. 

Oil and the Sea-Birds 

All these aro litter louts of a poisonous 
kind, and wo may add to their number 
the ships which cast their oil on tho 
waters to the destruction of sea-birds 
and the injury of the food-fi^lieries. 

Another aspect of this news from our 
rivers is the surprise it brings concerning 
the cel. The cel performs such wonders 
in its astonishing career that wo have all 
thought it among the hardiest creatures 
of the waters; yet here wc sec eels dying 
wholesale owing to the , heightened 
temperature of the water. 

Fish arc supposed to be more tolerant 
of cold than of heat, but it is found that 
a prolonged outpouring of cold water 
from flooded land into a warm river 
chills and kills tho fish. 

Poison-Gas From Weeds 

Heat and sudden cold arc not the 
only lethal enemies 6f the fish. Ten 

S ears ago fish died wholesale iii tho 
orfollc Broads, poisoned by a strange 
combination of circumstances. During 
a mild late autumn acres of weeds made 
Unusual growth, their heads just clearing 
tho Surface of the water. 

Midway through October came sudden 
cokl, with two lliglits of bitter frost, 
which killed the weed and caused it to 
collapse in masses of oozy pulp, from 
which soon arose a foul stench, charging 
the water with poison and killing all the 
fish that haunted the bottom, 

Tho weed generates a powerful gas 
which in normal weather escapes into the 
air by way of the tips. This escape 
had been prevented by the sudden 
collapse and rotting of tho Weed, whose 
deadly vapour escaped into the water 
instead of into the atmosphere. 


It has been reckoned that the money 
loss to the nation through motor 
accidents is about ^25,000,000 a year. 


The LCC has placed a tablet tc 
Captain Scott outside 56 Oakley Street, 
Chelsea, Where lie lived. 
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The Children 


Nature’s Koyal Academy 
BIRD AND BEAST IN CROMWELL ROAD 


Tn the new Whale Gallery of the 
* Natural History Museum is an 
exhibition of hundreds of photographs 
of wild creatures shot by the camera. 

They give a wonderful impression of 
life, and wc may well believe that the 
greater number of these beautiful birds 
and beasts are still living. Most fas¬ 
cinating of all are the birds, caught by 
the photographer on the wing or on the 
nest, or in one of Nature’s fitful moments. 

Among so many it is hard to single 
more than a few for praise, for nearly 
every British bird is here. Wc may see 
the nightingale and the purring fern 
owl, or the marsh tit, and scores of others 
known only to us by their song, and often 
not even by that. One of the charming 
studies is of a young blackbird photo¬ 
graphed on the day he came out from his 
shell and gradually became a ball of 
fluff, and then a feathered little thing, 
perched on a twig for flight. He. did it 
all in a fortnight. 

The pictures come from all over the 
world, and often are marvels of decora¬ 


tion. Wild geese in flight in Poland, a 
hoopoe from India, flamingoes strewn 
like confetti on the surface of an African 
lake, a humming-bird which made its 
nest on an Vlcctric light bulb, a lyre 
bird in Australia displaying its lovely 
plumage, a New Zealand kiwi, snowy 
egrets from America, these arc pictures 
we should always hang on the line. We 
should give first prize to the sacred 
ibises which make a pattern with their 
wings like a Japanese print. ■ - 

After the birds come the beasts : lion 
and elephant herd, swimming hippo¬ 
potamus and fierce rhinoceros, and the 
last of the European bison from Poland, 
and all alive ! Here is a giraffe strad¬ 
dling to drink at a water-pool, and here a 
young seal crying for its mother. Bear 
and antelope, a prowling tiger, how full 
of vigour and grace they seem ! 

The Whale Gallery is next to the Bird 
Gallery, and it is an interesting exercise 
to leave the photographs of the living 
and compare them with the specimens 
of the dead. 


A Favourite Loses His Throne 


T iie recent Dairy Show in London 
brought together a collection of 
famous goats, animals which each yield 
over 500 gallons of milk a year. 

Yet, although goat’s milk is free from 
dangers which may lurk in the milk of 
cows and is more easy to digest by 
infants and invalids, the attempt to 
popularise it is a failure. 

The public docs not take kindly to 
goat’s'• milk, and it is impossible to 
maintain herds, the breeders say ; goats 
can be kept only as pets. 

It was not always so. From pre¬ 
historic times goats were kept in 
Britain as on the Continent, but with the 
multiplication of sheep the goat receded 
in favour. Sheep are better to manage ; 
they graze peacefully where they are 
put; while goats, unless they are 
tethered, roam afar, seeking hills and 
carrying destruction wherever they meet 
trees, hedges, and shrubs. 


The prejudice against free goats is 
not ill-founded. They are credited with 
destroying the trees and creating desert 
conditions in the Mediterranean countries 
after the fall of the Roman Empire. 

In India it has been estimated that 
100 goats consume as much each year 
as would form the timber of 36 acres of 
forest land. 

Robinson Crusoe was rich in goats 
on Juan Fernandez, the island of his 
exile ; but goats there became such a 
nuisance that dogs were turned loose 
on the island and allowed to run wild, 
with the goats as their solo prey. But the 
goats outlived the dogs, and for some 
years toward the close of last century 
men with guns and hounds had to' 
hunt down the goats, as at about the 
same time others had to hunt down and 
destroy the pigs, which grew to de¬ 
structive multitudes from the few which 
had been left by Captain Cook. 


A CMefftaiii Mdes To War 



With his headdress and collar of lion’s mano this Abyssinian chieftain makes an 
figure as ho rides through the streets of Addis Ababa. 


imposing 


COAL AND TROUBLE 

WHY NOT END IT? 

The Industry Which Means Life 
To Millions of Our People 

CASE FOR A PUBLIC AUTHORITY 

The trouble in the coal industry, 
marked by strikes, tlic voluntary 
suffering of many miners, the. gains 
or losses of coalowncrs, and the distress 
of once prosperous districts, is much 
too acute and has been going on much 
too long for us to ignore. 

The loss of export trade, the march 
of oil—these arc 'new- features; but 
throughout the history of the coal trade 
there has been recurrent industrial war 
and dislocation. Why should we not 
bring it to an end ? 

Coal and Lives 

Coal means life to millions. Tlic 
number of insured people in the mining 
industry is roundly a million. With 
dependents it must mean at least three 
millions, aboutone in 150! the population. 

Of these 980,000 there were 243,000 
out of work in September. 

The men have deserved well of their 
country, and the work they do, or wish 
to do, is a prime factor in the national 
workshop. ' Never a mining disaster 
but brings its talc of heroism. The miner 
is used to hardship and danger, and 
too often lie has to live in a poor home 
and work in a mine which lacks the 
latest appliances. An industry making 
small profit does not easily keep itself 
abreast of the time. 

The coal itself, is owned by so many 
different people that it is not worked 
to the best advantage. Shafts are 
sometimes sunk not in the best place, 
but where a separate ownership dictates. 

Unified Control 

There seems to be an unanswerable' 
case for : 

The national ownership of all minerals 
beneath the surface of the land, ?c ihatever 
their nature ; and 

The public control and organisation of 
coalmining. 

As to the first point there is general 
agreement; as to the second the move¬ 
ment of opinion is in favour of control 
by some Public,Utility Authority such 
as that which works the Port of London. 

■ A public authority, independent of 

political influence, might well bring, 
peace and efficiency to the coal trade. 
It could promote experiment, push on 
with oil extraction, organise home arid 
export markets,' and deal fairly with 
the men who are still the backbone of 
industrial Britain. " ' 

Wc are convinced that. the issues 
involved cannot be solved by a mere' 
compromise on wages; Our island is a 
small one and - there need be no real 
difficulty in dealing with its problems 
on a national scale. 

Three Miners Killed Every Day 

■ Wc are able to add, from the latest 
official figures, the- miners’ actual 
earnings in 1934. The average was only 
a little over 40s a week.. So bad was 
trade that the miners worked, taking 
the average of all coalfields, for only, 
241 days. The average employment 
was of 788,200 miners, and nearly half 
tlic coal was cut by machinery. 

Although employment was so poor 
as many as 1066 miners lost their lives 
last year, three every day, while the 
number injured was about 330 every day. 

The life cost of coal is thus still very 
high. It lends weight to the considera¬ 
tions \ye have urged. The miners 
believe that with all officials responsible 
to a Public Authority mines would 
become safer, and wc believe they are 
right. • Moreover, a Public Authority'in 
mining could overhaul plant as it has 
done at the Port of London,' 


Two Peeps at Mi 



A Marsh Harrier Returning To Its Nest—A photograph from?! 

at South Kensington, descrl 
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Sure-Footed Sheep—These goat-like Barbary sheep are leaping 

Barbary sheep are the only 5 
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ho-Country Life International Exhibition of Nature Photography 
bed on the left of this page. 


[across a crovasso in their rocky homo at the London Zoo. 
urylving wild sheep of Africa. 


RUSSIA AT THE 
ARCTIC GATES 

A Great Service To 
the World 

HEROIC JOURNEYS ALONG THE 
LITTLE-KNOWN EASTERN COAST 

One of the most striking features in 
the world’s history during the last seven 
years is the appearance of Russia 
among the energetic nations. 

The manner in which its Revolution 
was carried out shocked the world, and 
recovery of the world’s confidence in 
Russia has been slow; but in recent 
years features of Russian energy and 
initiative are emerging that deserve the 
world’s good opinion. 

One of Russia’s latest developments, 
of which little has been known, is its 
practical interest in scientific research, 
and its mastery during the last seven 
years of the navigation of the whole 
eastern coast of the Arctic Ocean. 

The North-East Passage 

It was not till 1878 that the first ship, 
the Vega, under the Swedish Baron 
Nordcnskiold, skirted the northern coasts 
of Russia and Siberia from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, the hitherto impassable 
North-East Passage. That ever-famous 
navigator was a Finlander, born.under 
Russian rule, who was chased out of 
Russia because of his opinions and was 
welcomed in Sweden. To that land of 
his adoption lie brought lasting honour 
by making his voyage under the 
Swedish flag. He was locked in the ice 
throughout the winter. Russia had 
proved herself unworthy of him. He 
died in Sweden in .1901. 

But in this respect at least the Russia 
of today has redeemed her honour by 
making his'route a prosperous trade 
route. Let us see what she has done. 

A Growing Port 

At the mouth of the great Siberian 
rivers, the Ob, the Yenisei, the Lena, 
the Indigirka, and the Kolinia, she has 
established ports, mostly small, though 
one of them, Igarka, on the estuary of 
the Yenisei, is growing rapidly. Seven 
years ago it had only 43 inhabitants; 
now it has over 25,000. Islands on the 
route are inhabited, with periodical 
changes. They have wireless and trans¬ 
mitting stations, and aeroplane bases 
keep in touch with them. Ice-breaking 
steamers help to keep navigation open. 

During the past summer 38 'steamers 
have been engaged in traffic on the most 
western' sections of the coast; two 
steamers with heavy cargoes of goods 
and with passengers have covered the 
whole of Nordcnskidld’s route from 
west to cast, and two other steamers 
from east to west, landing stores at the 
calling places and loading up with 
timber. The C N has recorded their 
triumphs. Whatever view may be taken 
of Russia’s experiments in government 
and industry, she has achieved on her- 
Arctic coast a success that Nordenskiokl 
never dreamed of. 

Voyage of 8000 Miles 

Besides this practical work on her 
bleakest side Russia also has been trying 
to extend the’range of science in the 
.northern seas.' A nice-brcaking steamer 
which had been wrecked in the White 
Sea 19 years ago, and lay for 17 years 
under water, has been, raised and fitted 
up for scientific research in Arctic 
waters. Last month this refurnished 
wreck returned from a voyage of 8000 
miles, and her expert observers have 
brought with them much new know¬ 
ledge that all the world will welcome. 

One conclusion, of which they believe 
they have proofs, is that the Arctic 
waters arc becoming warmer. This may 
partly explain their success, but chiefly 
the mastery of these northern water¬ 
ways is probably due to the many points 
of observation from which they are 
watched and the swift transmission of 
weather warnings. See World Map 


English Hero of Somaliland 

RICHARD CORFIELD AND HIS CAMEL CORPS 


It is to be hoped that the Abyssinian 
1 war will leave the peace of British* 
Somaliland undisturbed.; but there has 
been some anxiety among the Camel 
-Corps patrolling the border wastes. 

. Not yet forgotten here are places and 
people who were in the news a generation 
since. When the Mad Mullah raided and 
ravaged this corner of Africa, defying 
the troops our Government sent against 
him. Already a son of the Mad Mullah, 
named Hussein, has been mentioned as 
the head of a tribe of Bandas in the 
Ogaden area of Abyssinia. 

In this home of the British Somalis, 
attacked by the Mad Mullah 25 years 
ago,' there is still recalled an English 
hero whose courage and death forced 
a British Government to accept respon¬ 
sibility for the Somalis, though they 
underrated the qualities of this fine 
Englishman, Richard Corfield. 

The Mad Mullah 

Richard had left Marlborough at 17 
. in order to help his mother, who was a 
widow, but office routine soon irked a 
nature longing for the open spaces of 
the world, and he longed to go abroad. 
Not alone, said his mother ; only if you 
join a corps. So the youth enlisted, and 
before his company reached South 
Africa lie was promoted corporal. In 
five years he was sent to the interior of 
British Somaliland as one of six political 
officers appointed to administer this 
pastoral country. Peace reigned at last, 
for after many expeditions against the 
Mad Mullah the British Government 
decided that it. was not worth while 
chasing dervishes whom it was impossible 
to catch. Italy, too, had undertaken to 
keep the Mullah quiet. 

Richard Corfield, then only 23, was in 
his element. A born leader, a lover of 
peace and justice, he quickly won the 
hearts of th'e natives. He had dared to 
track down a lion which had killed one 
of their ponies. Then the Mullah began 
his raiding once more, but instead of 
defending the people who were attacked 
the British Government withdrew its 
few forces to the coast and packed 
Corfield off to Nigeria to collect taxes. 

Meanwhile anarchy reigned in Somali- * 
land, a third of the men being killed in 
two years. No camel route was safe from 


the Mullah, and even the seaports 
were in danger. Something had to be 
done to protect our trade if our native 
allies could not be helped, and the 
question was asked, Who could do it ? 

" Corfield of Nigeria,” said the 
Commissioner, though it was doubtful 
if he would accept, for Corfield had been 
very bitter at his transfer. But he did 
accept, for he longed to do something 
to retrieve his country’s lost prestige 
in Somali eyes. 

He was to command a Camel Corps of 
150 natives and three English officers, 
and he was soon besieged by men anxious 
to serve under him. ' j . 

After about eight months order was 
again established within 50 miles of the 
coast towns, which was as far as the 
British Government wished its power to 
extend. Then one night Corfield moved 
out to scatter some 50 raiding dervishes ; 
he was reprimanded for this, and told 
to keep within his limit and not attack 
the Mullah’s forces. 

The next rains brought prosperity to 
the country, and soon news arrived that 
the Mullah was coming once more to 
exact his usual toll; indeed, tribes in 
the outer regions of British Somaliland 
were being exterminated by the Mullah 
and his 3500 followers. The Acting 
Commissioner took counsel with Corfield 
and decided that the sight of the Camel 
Corps might check the advance. 

Orders Disobeyed 

Corfield set out, and soon had 300 
tribesmen to back up his 119 camels. 
Strictly speaking he was disobeying 
orders from England, yet he felt that 
England’s good name was in peril if 
murder and robbery were allowed to go 
unchecked. 

Accordingly I10 tried to cut off the 
raiders. A desperate fight ensued in 
the thick bush. His native allies fled at 
once, but the Camel Corps stood their 
ground. In a dark hour for the Somali 
people Richard Corfield was shot dead 
in the midst of the battle, but his men 
eventually drove off the dervishes, who 
never troubled Somaliland again. 

The Government censured the dead 
hero, though they did send proper 
garrisons into the interior at last; but 
the Somalis built Corfield a memorial. 


New Lions For Old 


The sculptor in this picture is carving 
one of the new heraldic lions for the 
Speaker’s residence at the House' of 
Commons, using as a model an old one 
which had been removed. 
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The Little Gardens MASTODON THAT WALKED TO AMERICA 
of the Great City 

Very Small Holders 
At Work 

One hundred and fifty smallholders, 
aged 10 to 14, arc in possession in 
Clcrkemvell of plots four feet square. 

This is behind Smithfield Market, 
near the old Clinrch of the Knights of 
St John. A visitor will find a brick 
arclnvay with the words Drug Mills on 
its keystone. Inside the archway is a 
padlocked door which a young woman 
will open, disclosing a wealth of flowers. ■ 

Some, years ago ■ the’ mills were 
destroyed by fire, and the owner offered 
the site to the Children's Garden Fund, 
and soon children stood round watching 
paths being made out of broken bricks, 
old tins, and bottles, with finer rubble 
beaten flat over the top. 

One’of the old granite millstones has 
now become a bird bath, and another 
holds a rockery together. 

At 12 o’clock out pour the children 
from their school, and then the fun 
begins with spades, cans, forks, trowels, 
rakes, and hoes. 

Order Out of Chaos 
. At first it seems an. excited bedlam, 
but the capable young lady in charge 
soon produces order out of chaos, and 
the children settle down to the mysteries 
of. growing things. 

Thinning has to be watched or it may 
be carried too far. One little girl runs 
up and blurts out indignantly : “ Miss, 

Johnny Marbles has bin and ate all his 
little onions ; he wouldn’t believe mo 
when I told him they’d grow into 
Spanish onions.” So Johnny Marbles 
is made, to feel that he may lose his plot, 
for there are dozens of children waiting 
for the merest chance of getting in. 

The care of the sunflowers and holly¬ 
hocks, the scarlet flax and the lupins, is 
confided to those who have proved that 
they possess the gardener’s thumb. 

It is all wonderful as a peep of back¬ 
door London, but the time comes for 
once more locking the gate and trooping 
out through the old brick archway. 


nPiiE remains of a mastodon have 
been found at Argos in Indiana. It 
must have walked to America from Asia. 

Lord of the Prehistoric World, the 
mastodon was a beast of infinite romance. 
Although incapable, apparently, of en¬ 
during such cold as that in which the 
mammoth was at home, it had a 
tremendous range. It reached Asia 
from Africa, and, when there was no sea 
in the Bering Strait, it marched from 
Asia into America, and wandered down 
the continent to reach South America. 
There, unable to return owing to a 
temporary break between the land of 
South and North America, it developed 
unique forms, and there died out, as 
its fellows died throughout the rest 
of the world. 

The mastodon was responsible for the 
elephant’s trunk. The elephant origin¬ 
ated from smaller pig-like animals in 
Africa, but, seized by the urge towards 
size which created giants in so many 
classes, of animals, found its legs 
long, its head high, its neck short, and 
its mouth unable easily to reach 
the ground for grazing, So Nature 
lengthened its lower jaw, and evolved 
what naturalists call the long chinned 
mastodon. 

But the lower jaw is only half a mouth; 
the upper part had to be lengthened 
to match, so the nose was prolonged and 
sensitised to act as an organ for picking 
up things. At this time the mastodon 


had two tusks in the lower jaw as well 
as the upper. Then, as in scores of 
other incidents. Nature tired of a plan 
which she had pushed to extremes, 
and quickly shortened the lower jaw, 
while permitting the trunk to remain 
and to develop. . 

When mastodons passed to the limbo 
of forms outgrown the elephant had 
arrived, with its ancestor’s shortened 
lower jaw, without lower tusks, hut with 
a trunk which is not only the most 
perfect finger next to man’s, but a 
suction-pipe, and a knout mighty 
enough to kill a human being or to 
crush a tiger with a blow. It gives the 
elephant the same power of feeding 
at a height that the long neck of the 
giraffe bestows, but how infinitely more 
versatile and wonderful it is I 

25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of November, 1010 

Wonderful Work. A wonderful piece 
of work has just been carried out at 
the Savoy Hotel, London. 

The building has been increased in 
length and a new storey has been added, 
at a cost of over ^roo.ooo. The work 
was done in eight weeks, without disturb¬ 
ing visitors at the hotel. All the con¬ 
tractors were pledged to complete their 
work on fixed dates, and every man kept 
his word. Lifts were kept going day and 
night, and they travelled 17,000 miles. 


The Fiddlers 

A Duel That Did Not 
Come Off 

When the artist’s pride in liis art 
and the breadwinner’s fear for his job 
are roused simultaneously the chances 
are that the feathers will fly. 

And they did fly tlie other day when 
Louis Halasz, a Transylvanian gipsy 
musician, brought his band to Budapest 
and got an engagement in one of the 
first-class cafes there. 

The Budapest gipsy musicians, getting 
wind of the matter, called a meeting at 
which it was resolved that two of tlicir 
number, the town’s foremost gipsy 
leader and another, younger, man named 
Julius Csorba, should go to the cafe and 
judge what the newcomer's fiddling was 
worth. If it came up to their standards 
well and good ; if not means would be 
found to throw the intruder out. 

The resolution was carried into effect 
that night, and, the judgment going 
against Louis Ilalasz, he was sent a 
written challenge to fight a duel with the 
younger of his judges, the weapons to be 
not swords but fiddles, with the band of 
each behind him. Halasz, surprised but 
undaunted, accepted the challenge. 

Applauded By a Maharajah 

It was decided that 15 lolk songs 
should be played by each of the an¬ 
tagonists, while a jury of experts should 
judge of their merits. If Louis Halasz 
was pronounced the better musician 
Julius Csorba was to go down on liis 
knees before him and acknowledge his 
defeat; if the verdict went in favour of 
Csorba I10 was to pledge himself never 
again to accept an engagement at a 
first-class cafe. 

But the duel never came off; for 
Louis Halasz, who, as a Transylvanian, 
is now a Rumanian national, was 
suddenly informed that his permit to 
stay in the country could not be renewed, 
and he was forced to leave. 

He is very indignant at being deprived 
of the chance to prove his mettle, but is 
consoled by the remembrance that on his 
last night in Budapest his playing was 
applauded by no less a person than the 
Maharajah of Kapurthala. 


This Week’s Silly Symphony: The Robber Kitten, by Walt Disney 

F?T 



Ambrose Ihe kitten pretends to be a bold, bad bandit. The game is interrupted by Mother calling Ambrose to bis bath. Ambrose dislikes water, so be rides off on his hobby horse. 



Meeting Bill the Bulldog, the kitten tries to hold him up ; but 
Bill is a. bandit and so Ambrose becomes friendly. 


Ambrose tells bis new friend of this imaginary escapade, but 
Bill is not pretending, and shows Ambrose his true character. 


So Ambrose decides that home is the safest place for a kitten 
and that baths are not so bad after all. 


These pictures are from Walt Disney’s new Silly Symphony film which lias been released throughout (he country this week after being shown In London 
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MIRA IN CONVULSIONS NEWS FOR THE SMELL 


A Sun 27 Million Times 
Bigger Than Ours 

HOW TO WATCH IT BLAZING UP 

By the C N Astronomer 

There is a colossal sun blazing up 
in the southern sky and vve shall be 
able to see it throughout this month 
and during December. 

It is the famous Mira, a sun some 27 
million times larger than our Sun. It 
periodically undergoes terrific eruptive 
outbursts, when its average output of 
light and heat is increased about 1400 
times, occasionally 10,000 times. Then 
its brilliance, as observed from our little 
Earth, will exceed second magnitude. 

Were our Sun’s,heat and light to 
increase by this amount in only four to 
five months all the relatively petty 
problems of our world would be solved 
and no record left. Fortunately Mira is 
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Where to find Mira 

/ 

about 10,320,000 times farther away 
than our Sun, so we may observe this 
terrific happening from a safe distance. 

Mira, or Omicron Ceti as it is some¬ 
times described, may be easily found 
when the outburst is near its maximum 
in December and it appears as a bright 
star. It is, however, more interesting 
to find Mira soon and so observe its 
gradual increase in brilliance, which may 
reach to between first and second mag¬ 
nitude, though it may not exceed third. 

There are three stars of almost equal 
third magnitude arranged in an almost 
straight line horizontally across the 
southern sky between 10 and n o’clock 
and farther to the south-east earlier in 
the evening. These are Alpha in Cetus, 
Gamma in Cetus, and Alpha in Pisces ; 
they will guide the observer to the 
position of Mira with the aid of the 
accompanying star-map and that of Aries 
which appeared in the C N of August 17. 

These stars of Aries are now high up 
and due south between 10 and 11, the 
stars shown in the accompanying star- 
map being directly below those of Aries. 
To help identification while Mira re¬ 
mains rather faint the other faint stars 
in its vicinity are shown as tiny dots 
while Mira is indicated by the letter X. 
Field or opera-glasses 'will help con¬ 
siderably in penetrating the hazy glare 
usually present in the sky of large towns 
at night. 

We may thus watch from week to week 
this far-off conflagration progress, the 
star becoming brighter as December 
advances until a maximum is reached, 
after which it is expected gradually to 
die down during January and February 
until Mira becomes invisible to the 
naked eye and ultimately declines to 
about ninth magnitude. 

Mira’s Great Companion 

Though this fiery convulsion may be 
observed and its details recorded with 
marvellous precision by photographing 
its spectrum at intervals, it actually 
occurred about 163 years ago. Since 
these outbursts occur in cycles at inter¬ 
vals averaging about 333 days it is safe 
to assume that the one happening this 
year will be seen five generations hence. 

Mira has a great “ companion ” sun 
enveloped in flaming helium, and this 
sun; though smaller and of only tenth 
magnitude, is much hotter and denser 
than Mira. Since it is at a distance of 
some 6000 million miles, more than twice 
that of Neptune from our Sun, it is not 
likely to be much affected by these 
colossal outbursts of Mira, G. F. M. 


Society 

The Nose That Led 
To Radium 

Perhaps our new Smell Society will 
appoint as honorary life members cer¬ 
tain Red Indians of far North-West 
Canada, for their noses led to one of the 
most astonishing things in history. 

Dr II. S. Spence tells us in a new 
book on Sands and Minerals the story 
of the find of radium in his native Canada, 
describing how deposits of pitchblende 
on the eastern shore of Great Bear Lake 
are yielding a gram of radium from each 
six tons of raw material. 

From La Bine Point the Red Indians 
■wandered off hunting, camping for the 
winter at Bcaverlodge Lake, a hundred 
miles away. There they were found by 
white men, whom they told of a peculiar 
smell at Bcaverlodge Lake. They led 
the white hunters to a place which lay 
deep in snow. , The snow was cleared 
away and the ground excavated, and 
beneath it lay a vein of the precious 
pitchblende which yields radium. 

Red Indians, . like other primitive 
peoples dependent for their lives on the 
acuteness of their animal senses, are 
credited with better sight, hearing, and 
smell than white men. Smell remains 
to them a vital agent, enabling them to 
detect things undiscoverable by the 
sense-smell of white men, who for 2000 
years have had the safeguards of civilisa¬ 
tion to ward off dangers for which 
savages must be ever alert. They 
remember by scent as we remember by 
association of ideas. The nose, with the 
car, is to them the first line of defence in 
the dark. 

a cleanFrriver lee 

One More Great Work Done 

West Ham is a proud town today, 
inspecting new waterways and wider 
streets, the result of five years of work 
and the spending of ^600,000. 

In association with the authority 
which looks after the navigation of the 
Lee she has been widening and deepen¬ 
ing the channels into which her river 
divides as it flows down through 
Hackney Marshes, 

This work served two purposes ; it 
has enabled the floqd waters to escape 
freely to the Thames instead of flooding 
houses and roadways at a cost of about 
a million every four years, and it has 
provided ample room for water-borne 
traffic and wharfage space for factories. 
All these channels are toll-free and will en¬ 
able the Lee to carry still more tonnage. 
Last year the tonnage was 1,400,000. 

West Ham will in future be a healthier 
place, for silted-up and stagnant streams 
have been filled in, and money has been 
set aside for dredging, to prevent the 
river becoming a nuisance again. 

500 Children Build a Tunnel 

A message from Moscow brings news 
of a new railway project which is to be 
carried out by children. 

A railway tunnel, 3000 feet of line, 
and a station complete in every detail 
are to be built in their spare time by 
500 children in the Tiflis Park of Culture 
and Rest. 

These projects will be an extension of 
the famous Children’s Railway built in 
the park by the children themselves. It 
is run entirely by children and has two 
stations and 1200 feet of track. It was 
opened three months ago, and since then 
65,000 passengers have ridden in its 
tiny train, driven by a child. 

The work of building the railway was 
supervised by engineers of the Trans¬ 
caucasian Railway. The Russian 
Government takes a great interest in 
the railway,. and a group of'the child 
builders visiting Moscow recently was 
received by the People’s Commissar of 
Railways, M. Kaganovich. 


R.T.K. 

A Tale of a Watch 

One of our correspondents sends us this 
story of how lie caught a cheapjack napping 
anti, taking him at his word, received a watch 
from him and his money back. Not often are ' 
our street tricksters so caught. 

Will anybody give me fi for this 
watch ? I guarantee that any gentleman 
as'll give me £1 for it will say Thanh you. 

It was at a horse show, and the 
huckster met with no response from the 
rather amused but highly sceptical group 
about his stand. In vain he exhorted 
them to give him £1 for the Railway 
Timekeeper, a valuable gold watch 
so called for its unfailing accuracy. 

As a last resource he picked out one 
man, a seedy fellow, and besought him 
to pass up £1, so that he might receive 
a marvellous timepiece and be made to 
say Thank you. With an air of re¬ 
luctance the fellow paid a pound note 
to the perspiring hawker, who, with a 
tremendous flourish, put it in an en¬ 
velope with a watch and passed it back; 
this he did, lie explained with a flow of 
patter, to prove to us his bona tides. 

The Farmer’s Challenge 

The crowd's amusement grew, but 
their doubts were not allayed, and a 
burly farmer voiced the general opinion 
that the customer was a pal planted 
there for the purpose, and dared the 
cheapjack to do it again. Thus chal¬ 
lenged he could not refuse, and was 
selecting his next customer when the 
farmer interrupted with a " Hey, no 1 
I'il choose thy man," and, turning to 
me, asked me-if I was game. 

Startled at my sudden inclusion in 
the caste of this comedy, I agreed, and, 
calling up to the huckster to make me 
say Thank you as lie promised, 1 handed 
up my pound and waited for him to 
find some excuse for keeping the money, 
though giving me the watch. But no ; 
under the cynical eye of the farmer lie 
stuck to his statement, and the next 
moment I thanked him with a grin, 
having received my pound back and 
become the possessor of an outsize in 
near-gold watches, the ambitious Rail¬ 
way Timekeeper. 

In Singapore 

At King’s Cross, unfortunately, the 
watch crashed on the platform, but it 
was consoling to find it still ticking, and 
finally it arrived at Singapore, taking 
up duty as a bedroom clock. 

In Singapore, beside the ordinary 
servants, I had a Mohammedan as 
orderly : Akbar Khan, a great six-foot 
fellow of fierce appearance, moderate 
intelligence, and no education. Being 
a strict Mohammedan there were many 
things he might not do, and his duties 
were mostly concerned with polishing 
buttons and looking after my uniform, 
but he included the watch in his 
polishing, and under his ministrations' 
it glistened magnificently. 

Akbar Khan’s Present 

It was the brigade custom that a 
Mohammedan orderly received no pay 
for his work, but should be asked what 
present he would like on his officer’s 
departure. This procedure I followed, 
and Akbar Khan chose the watch. So 
R.T.K., unfailing friend of eight years, 
became the property of Akbar Khan 
the Mohammedan, who no more knew 
how to tell the time by it than how to 
fly with it. Ilis dignified delight in 
receiving it was a joy to behold ; every 
few minutes lie would take it from the 
pocket of his tunic. 

Thus it was that, when I sailed from 
Singapore, I left my watch, which had 
begun life with me by crashing on a 
concrete platform, and had ticked un- 
perturbcdly through so many ups and 
downs, in the proud possession of six- 
foot Akbar Khan. 

May it be ticking yet!. 

To C N Motorists 

Do Not Buy Petrol 

From Ugly Stations 


The Bicycle Ready 
T o Ride 

An Incredible Thing 
That Happened 

This story has just reached us, telling of a 
coincidence of years ago, but too good to be lost. 

About the time of the outbreak of 
war an Australian called at a garage in 
Winchmore Hill, Middlesex, with a 
Durley Peddeson bicycle. He asked tlio 
proprietor to take charge of it for a 
while, saying lie could not be sure when 
he should call for it. The machine was 
hung up in the shop to await his return. 

Months and years passed by. One day 
in 1919 the garage proprietor lent his 
own bicycle, and then found that he 
would have to go to Potters Bar. 
Catching sight of the Australian’s 
machine (which had not been touched 
since), he decided to make use of it, and 
told one of his men to get it down, over- ■ 
haul it, and make it ready for riding. 

dust in Time 

Incredible as it may seem, this had 
hardly been done when the owner of 
the bicycle entered and asked for his 
machine in the most ordinary way. He 
explained that after leaving it lie had 
been called up for service, and, passing 
unscathed through the war, lie returned 
to Australia in 1918. The following 
year he came to England and. remem¬ 
bered where he had left his bicycle. 
How much was he to pay ? 

The proprietor, pointing to the 
machine he himself would have mounted 
in another few minutes, said as casually 
as possible, “You sec wo have kept 
your bicycle in good condition ; it is 
in every way ready to ride. I hope you 
will not think 3s a year extravagant 
for taking care of it." 

The Australian, expressing no sur¬ 
prise at seeing his bicycle ready for 
him, paid his 15s for its five-years keep, 
mounted, and rode away. 


BRITISH ABROAD 

Clothes and Manners 

In our own country protests against 
unsuitable clothing have failed to 
restrain a noisy minority from offending 
the public gaze, and even in the high 
streets of provincial towns one meets 
too many examples of sheer vulgarity. 

The matter becomes serious when 
such manners, or lack of them, are 
exported by tourists to foreign ports. 
Complaints of social outrage come from 
many quarters, and Lord Wintcrton 
has just sent to the Press an example 
from his own experience. 

He was in the famous Museum at 
Naples, which contains the most splendid 
examples of Greek and Roman art in 
the world. Several parties of French 
and German tourists were reverently 
examining the exhibits, when the air 
was rent with shrieks and high-pitched 
laughter, and a party of English tourists 
(of botli sexes and all ages), who had 
obviously landed from some cruising liner 
in the harbour, came in. _ The majority 
of the men were badly dressed, and the 
ladies wore clothes very wanting ill style. 

The noise these' people made was 
insufferable, and the jokes they shouted 
to each other about the exhibits were 
nauseating. 

Lord Wintcrton adds that he has heard 
from more than one influential source 
that such conduct is injuring British 
prestige, and he suggests that shipping 
companies should warn their passengers 
that they should respect the proprieties 
when they land in foreign places. 

The behaviour of passengers in chara¬ 
bancs at home leaves much to be 
desired, and we think the Minister oi 
Transport might well call upon 
charabanc passengers to behave them¬ 
selves ; but it is worse that bad 
behaviour should be taken abroad by 
those -who represent the worst side ol 
our country. 
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Everyone knows that liver oils are just as good for 
growing children as for adults. But Haliborango 
is better because it not only contains Vitamins 
A & D but Vitcimin C as well. Doctors agree 
that every child should have a daily dose of theso 
vitamins, and Haliborange is much the nicest 
way of giving them. Being deliciously flavoured 
with orange juice it has no ‘ fishy ’ taste. 

Start your family on Haliborange to-day. It is 
excellent for the ‘ well' child but it is amazing 
how quickly Haliborange enables * peaky 1 
children to pick up and put on weight. 

HALIBORANGE 

Get a bottle from your Chemist—2/6 and 4/6 
ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 37 LOMBARD ST.,, LONDON, E.C.3 


A 2/6 
bottle 
lasts one 
person a 
whole 
fortnight. 


PLEASE MENTION “THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER ’ 

WHEN COMMUNICATING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


£ 00 ^? GAW$> 



uje dimt 
ta/wur — BUT 



■33 OWES 

Interesting and amusing games and puzzles 
tor one, two, or more players. Ideal for winter 
evenings. 2/6 post free. 

TRILITRICKS, Daventry, Northants. 

TRSLJTRICKS 


A LL applications for advertise¬ 
ment space should be 
addressed to: The Advertisement 
'Manager, '‘The Children’s News¬ 
paper," Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. . 


SVIABIE ELISABETHS 

ARE REAL SARDINES 

in delicious oil and greatly liked by YOUNG 
PEOPLE , are good for them, and are not costly, 
GOOD? Well, there are They can be had at 
more of them sold than of ,» every good grocer’s 
any other. That should Ts j n {lie British 
be convincing. Isles. 


gets into your, 
throat. Put your 
voice right with 



1*0. SIIARP & SONS, LTD,, Maidstone DELIGHTFUL TO THE TASTE 


School Broadcasts 

On Tuesday Commander King-Hall 
tells us about those bonds which 
hold together the British Empire, and 
explains how the various parts of it 
govern themselves. 

Later in the afternoon Mr Mats is to 
tell us how newsreels are made, and 
why the kinema is becoming in many 
ways as important as our daily papers. 

On Thursday morning Mr Baker talks 
on Hyderabad, the greatest of the Indian 
States, ruled by a potentate known as 
the Nizam. 

The Travel Talk this week deals with 
the reclamation of the Zuyder Zee, one 
of the greatest engineering marvels of 
the world. In a few years thousands of 
people will be living on land which is 
now under water. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Cultivation of Fruit Trees : 
by F. W.Costin. 2.30 Music : by Ernest Read. 
Tuesday, it. 30 Bonds of Empire : by 
Stephen King-Hall. 2.5 Birds of Trey : 
Kestrels and Owls : by C. C. Gaddum. 
2.30 Newsreels : by S. P. B. Mais. 
Wednesday. No School Broadcasting owing 
to the holiday for the Royal Wedding. 
Thursday, 11.30 Hyderabad : by J. N. I,. 
Baker. 2.5 The Sussex Downs : by S. P. B. 
Mais. 2.30 Europe and the Turks : by 
Professor Eileen Power. 

Friday, 2.5 Dutch Polders and the Zuyder 
Zee: by E. McDermott. 2.30 Music— 
Scales: A Revision Lesson : by Thomas 
Armstrong. 3.35 Art : by R. II. Wilenski. 

Scottish Regional. 

Monday, 2.5 New Cities and Old : by 
Theodore Bain. 

Tuesday, 2.5 Descriptive Composition : by 
J. L. Hardie. 

Wednesday. No School Broadcasting owing 
to the holiday for the Royal Wedding. 
Thursday, 2.5 The Farm Today and Yester¬ 
day : by J. Cruickshanlc and Dr W. G. Ogg. 
Friday, 2.0 The Weekly News Review : by 
Lieut.-Col. J. Spencer Muirhcad. 3.10 Black¬ 
bird and Thrush : by G. W. MacAllister. 


What Happened 
on Your Birthday 

If it is Next Week 

Nov. 3. Benvenuto Cellini born at Florence 1500 

4. Felix Mendelssohn died at Leipzig . 1847 

5. Guy Fawkes arrested for Gunpowder Plot 1605 

6. Lincoln elected President of U S A . . I860 

7. Last burning by the Inquisition at Seville 1781 

8. Halley, the astronomer, born in London. 1656 

9. Mayflower Pilgrims sighted Cape Cod. 1620 

A Musical Genius 

Felix Mendelssohn, the great com¬ 
poser, died when he was only 37. 

He was born in Hamburg, of a Jewish 
family, which added Bartholdy to its 
name when it became Christian. At 
eleven he composed music for publica¬ 
tion, and was a bril¬ 
liant player. During 
his boyhood lie pro¬ 
duced 44 volumes of 
original music,, and 
by the time he was 
20 he had a European 
reputation. 

HE 



In England, which he often visited; 
he was enormously popular, and his 
great oratorio Elijah was produced at 
Birmingham. 


Jacko Is Puzzled 


J acko’s Big Sister Belinda had moved 
into a new house, and was giving 
a little party to celebrate. 

Mother Jacko was delighted with 
everything, and told Belinda she was 
a very lucky woman. 

“ It’s a nice little place," agreed 
Belinda, “ if it weren’t for the people 
in the flat next door. They’ve got the 
noisiest wireless set I ever heard 1 ” 

“ It’s quiet enough now,” said Jacko. 
" You wait,” said Belinda. 


The song came to an end and there 
was peace. But in ten minutes the row 
blazed out again. 

The family was furious. Jacko ran 
out into the garden and stared up. 

" Seems to be coming from the 
balcony room," he said. “I’ll smash 
the wretched thing ! ” 

“ Como back ! ” cried his mother. 
For Jacko was lialf-way up the 
water-pipe. He flung a leg over the 
balcony rail and pooped in thcToom. 



Jacko peeped inside 


And suddenly there was such a noise 
that it set Father Jacko’s hair on end. 

They stood it for some time, and then 
Father Jacko sent in a polite request 
to the owner that he should tone his set 
down a little. 

A message came back to say that the 
young gentleman was sorry he was 
annoying them, and lie would close 
down at the end of the song. 

" Well, that’s civil, anyway !” grunted 
Father Jacko, “ Only needed a word 
of remonstrance, you sec ! " 


It was empty. Jacko darted inside 
and in a jiffy was back in the garden. 

“ What have you done ? ” demanded 
his mother. 

“ Only disconnected it ! ’’ grinned 
Jacko. "That’ll keep him guessing!" 

But the words were hardly out of his 
mouth when the noise started again. 
They could hardly believe their ears. 

Jacko listened, and burst out laugh¬ 
ing. "Coo! ’’ he cried. "There are two 
of them ! One on /he ground floor and 
one above ! Poor old Belinda ! ” 
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PEARL RIVER PIRATE 


Serial Story 
By John Halden 

CHAPTER 13 

Tho'Tcrror 

: A secoxd search of the .hail of Buddhas 
A revealed no further sign of the. 
wounded man.. 

" Are. you sure, the old priest, was here ? " 
.asked Jim, 

" There are the. ropes we unbound from 
him,” said Nai Dal simply., 

" Then what can. have become of him ? 
You say lie was unconscious when you left 
him, a few minutes ago ? ” 

: " Yes," said Nai Dal,, " and very badly 
wounded with a great lump on the back of 
his head."' • 

“ Whoever did it doesn’t bar striking a 
helpless okl man from behind,” remarked 
Chris thoughtfully. “ It’s the kind' of 
work our mysterious pirate might do, don’t 
you think, Jim ? ” 

" Might, if we hadn't left him behind at 
Phnom Penh,” returned liis brother.. *' But 
lie didn’t come on. Wo searched the boat 
thoroughly.” 1 

“ There are other ways to Angkor beside 
the river route, and quicker ones. If you 
hire a fast car you can get here in a few 
hours by road.” 

" Jove, I hadn’t thought of that 1 ” 
exclaimed Jim. " Of course,,our man could 
have, got to Angkor before wo did.” 

•" But why should ho ? " said Christopher, 
.frowning. "If wc figure him rightly he’s 
'out for some kind of loot. Well, there’s 
nothing to steal in Angkor. You can’t put 
these buildings in your pocket and carry 
them off." 

Nai Dal hero interrupted anxiously. 

" Shouldn’t wo ho looking, for the old 
man?” she suggested. “ lie may have 
tried to crawl away and. fallen down a 
Uight of steps.” 

" Tell you what,’’ suggested Jim. " Our 
pousse-poussc boys are no doubt waiting 
4 or us still at the bridge. .You girls had 
better let them take yon back to the 
village, and return with a doctor of some 
sort. My brother and I will.search all the 
corridors and rooms hereabouts.while you 
arc gone.’" 

" One of us would be enough to go,” said 
Sav lloa. 

" Trouble is, the place is full of bats,” 
said Chris, dodging one of the hundreds 
that had now, with the coming of twilight,, 
left their sleeping places in the vaulted 
roof of the temple.. 

Sav lloa laughed, showing all her white 
teeth. 

" Do you think we are afraid of bats ? ” 

" Well, there might bo snakes and all 
sorts of things come in from the jungle at 
night,,’" persisted Jim. 

Both girls: laughed! at this.. They had 
been' brought up on; the edge of the jungle, 
and it had' no 1 terrors 1 for them. 

" But,” said Chris seriously, " there H 
apparently a man, or men, about in this 
place who have no business here. You girls 
must keep together to protect each other, 
and my brother and I will do the same." 

To this the girls 1 agreed at once and!, ran 
lightly down, the stair's, so; lightly that they 
seemed to float. 

"That’s 1 what comes of the 1 terrific 
training: they get at their ballet school," 
said' Chris 1 , watching’them with’ admiration. 
” Wish I could negotiate those stairs 1 that 
way,"" 

He 1 stopped! in surprise as one of the little 
white'figures paused half-way down and ran 
up again. It was Nai Dal. ■ 

" There is one thing we forgot to tell 
you,” she said earnestly as she approached. 
” There is a stone room in the exact centre 
of this tower that you must not on any 
account enter. It is the sanctuary dedicated 
to Shiva, and his spirit docs not allow any¬ 
one to enter on pain of death 1 ” 

” But wo must look everywhere lor the 
old priest,” objected Jim. 

1 ’" He would not dream of going near it, 
even in delirium," said Nai Dal. " We 
have been told that the ancient Kilters, 
our ancestors, when they abandoned their 
city sealed up in that room their sacred 
treasures, the Buddha that was made of 
one enormous emerald, and all the golden 
vessels and jewels cf their .religion. The 
king himself, entered there and allowed 
himself to be sealecf in to die before a.n 
image of Shiva the Destroyer. ITis ghost 
and the power of Shiva guard that room 
against the second coming of the con¬ 
quering Ivmcrs.” 

Nai Dal turned and sped down the stairs 
after her friend. "Do not dare to go 
there,” came floating back over her 


shoulder, as she disappeared in the 
darkness. 

“ Well I." exclaimed Christopher at last, 
as. the two boys thought over the picture 
the little Cambodian dancer had drawn for 
them, the great, king stretched dying 
before the image of Shiva the Destroyer, 
while all round him in tho stone chamber 
glittered- the gold and jewels of the sacred, 
treasure and the enemy howled outside. 

" But just the same,” said Jim practically, 
" if there is a legend that this particular 
room , is taboo where would be a better 
place for 1 scoundrels to gather undisturbed ? 
Natives might be deterred from entering it, 
but not our white pirate friend." 

" You’re right, Jim,” agreed Chris. 
" Come on, let's find it 1 ” 

" She said it was in the centre,” said 
Jim, as they climbed. " Now what does 
that mean ? Centre top or centre middle ? ” 

" Better search tho side corridors as we 
get to them;” said Chris. ‘"If the old 
priest came to, and started wandering about 
on his own, he may be found in one of 
those." 

So the boys turned off at each landing 
stage where corridors stretched on either 
hand. Thousands of bats swirled silently 
round their heads as if warning them out 
of their ancient domain. They fluttered 
and squeaked and jostled for foothold in 
the high vaulted roofs. 

" I’ve been- told that these roofs were 
once carved and gilded wood,” said Chris, 
in an attempt to take his shuddering mind 
off the bat-filled darkness they were in. 

"Wood couldn't last very long here, I 
imagine,” said Jim. “ The white ants 
would destroy it. My hat 1 What’s that 
awful noise 1 ” 

Both boys, moving cautiously along 
through the darkness, stopped. The whole 
world seemed to be filled with an uncanny 
moaning sound that stiffened the hair on 
their heads. 

“ Oo-oo-oo-oo-oo-crack! Boom ! Oo- 
oo-oo-oo-oo 1 ” 

At the open end of the corridor a red light 
flickered and grew. 

" Oo-oo-oo-oo-oo! Oo-oo-oo-oo-oo 1 ’’ The 
terrible moaning sound pulsed through 
tho darkness and ended in.a shriek that 
sounded lilso someone in mortal pain or 
terror or grief. 

" Sounds as if someono were being tor¬ 
tured,” muttered Christopher. 

" And that’s the only way out for us,” 
said James; “ There’s a dead end to the 
corridor here; I can feel it. I've felt all 
round the wall hero. We'll have to go back 
tho way \va came.” 

" Come on then,” said Christopher, 
involuntarily putting his hands over his 
ears as the- moaning grew louder. " We’ll 
have to face whatever it is, or be trapped.." 

The red light grew stronger, flickering 
over the stone walls of tho corridor through 
the openwork pillars along one side. 

" Can the temple be on (ire ? ” 

" Can’t be," muttered Chris, between 
chattering teeth. " You can’t burn solid 
stone ? " 

“ Then what is that awful howling and 
wailing ? It makes me giddy.” 

’’ Jim! ” Christopher stopped and 
clutched his brother in the darkness. " It 
seems to come from the air outside and 
beyond the central room they told us it was 
death to enter t" 

Both boys had the- same thought. Shiva 
the Destroyer. Had someone broken the 
age-long taboo on the room he had made 
his own ? Jim was tlic first to shake off 
the superstitions idea and gather his 
courage together. 

" Come on, we’ve got to find out what is 
happening.” 

They raced the rest of the way down to 
where the dark corridor opened. There, 
peering between the delicate stone pillars, 
they looked down on an amazing sight. 

The corridor in which they stood was 
about loo feet above the level of the park. 
About 20 feet below them was a square 
platform of white cotton cloth supported 
on tall bamboo stakes. In its centre lay 
something covered with gold and coloured 
paper. Coloured streamers bearing painted 
characters floated from the edge of the 
platform. It was the funeral pyre of sonic 
noted bonze. 

Beneath the platform was a great crowd 
of natives, and round it, on lower platforms, 
were the massed yellow-clad monks from 
the bonzerie. A little mechanical doll dressed 
like a woman was running this way anil that. 
She carried a lighted torch in her hand and 
was plunging it into the dried shavings and 
leaves at the base, although the pyre was 
already aflame. 

Continued on the next pago 
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The liowling sound the boys had heard 
came from the Weeping Bamboos, used in 
Cambodia instead of hired mourners to 
make a sound of grief at a public funeral. 

“ Certainly these bamboos make a bigger 
noise, and a more fearsome one, even than 
the hired mourners they have at Chinese 
funerals,” remarked Chris, relieved to find 
that the noise was so harmless. It was 
caused as each section of the bamboo 
exploded in the rising heat. 

The whole affair was, in fact, rather gay 
than otherwise. The people, gathered from 
all parts of the country, were roaring with 
laughter at the attempts of some young 
priests to save the mechanical doll from 
precipitating itself into'the flames it had 
started. Others were throwing boxes large 
and small into the fire. These, the boys 
afterwards learned, contained the bones 
of relatives who had died since the last holy 
funeral, and were assured of bliss in the 
next world as they were being purified by 
.the fire that was sending a saint into the 
Buddhist heaven. 

It was an absorbing sight/ and the boys 
on the balcony above had an excellent view 
of the whole affair. The rising flames cast 
a red glow over the dark masses of jungle 
that stretched as far as the eye could reach. 
It was long past midnight when the last of the 
flames died down and the yellow-clad priests 
Wound back to their monastery in a sedate 
lino. Tlie last of the populace followed them. 

Then' tlie boys remembered what they 
had, promised to do. 

. “ Sly word,” said Christopher^ remorse¬ 
fully, " we’ve forgotten the little Cam¬ 
bodian dancers I I do hope they have not 
been looking for us.” 


CHAPTER 14 

The Hunt is Up 


]7 or a while the boys stumbled through 
the vast reaches of the,temple, looking 
now more for tlieir young friends than for 
tlie old priest whom they had never seen. 

They found no traces of either. The bats 
squeaked and fluttered round their heads 
in the darkness. An occasional rustle on the 
unseen floor under their feet made them 
leap aside for fear of snakes. In the dark 
trees, as they passed open stretches of 
corridor, sleepy monkeys woke and chat¬ 
tered. The jungle seemed to close in on them, 
as though at midnight it took up once.again 
its earlier undisturbed dominion over the 
ruins of Angkor Vat, 

" Tigers hunt at night, and at night only,” 
remarked Chris, drying his hot face with 
his handkerchief and resting for a moment 
on one of the interminable flights of steps. 
“ And cheetahs hunt all the time.” 

" That’s a cheerful thought," returned 
Jim. “ Have you any idea where we’ve 
got to ? ” 

" Only that we’ve walked some thousands 
of miles and we arc still, I presume, in the 
general area of the temple.” 

“ Yes, but what part of it ? The girls 
won’t expect to find us in any of the smaller 
towers. It’s my impression that we’ve got 
well away from where they left us.” 

“ Unless we’ve been walking round and 
round in circles (or rather on four sides of 
a square) we must have done. Suppose we 
go out in the court and take our bearings.” 

“ Good idea," agreed Jim. 

They had lost all sense,of direction, and 
their first attempt brought them to tlie edge 
of the moat. 


” I don’t know that I should have minded 
falling into that,” said Jim, as he regained 
liis balance after swaying for a dizzy moment 
at the edge of the lily-filled pond. “ It's 
the darkest and the hottest and the stickiest 
night I have ever lived through.” 

“ The central court must be in the opposite 
direction,” mused Chris. “ We were evi¬ 
dently in one of the outer towers.” 

So back they went, dodged across a 
corridor alive with bats, down some more 
steps, and saw at last tlie black mass of the 
central tower rising against an only slightly 
less dark sky. 

■ “ Why don’t we have a good thunder¬ 
storm and got it over with,” grumbled Jim. 

His brother stiffened. “ There’s a light in 
the top of that tower,” lie said breathlessly. 
" Do you suppose the girls are there ? ” 

Both boys stood a moment, heads bent 
back, staring silently at the dark mass. Then 
suddenly, 200 feet high, a light moved. 
They caught a glimpse of a head bent over 
tlie light. Then it disappeared. 

‘‘The hunt is up,” exclaimed Jim. 
“ Come along, I’ll race you up those steps.” 

Some instinct kept the boys from calling 
out, although their first idea was that their 
friends must be with the lights. The same 
instinct, or more probably lack of breath, 
kept them from talking to each other as 
they went up, on hands and feet, the ladder - 
likc stairs. 

As they silently neared the top, however, 
tliey simultaneously stopped for a moment, 
astonished. Another light had come into 
view, and holding it was unmistakably a 
man. The light fell through the door of a stone 
chamber at the very top of the tower, and the 
two boys, now creeping cautiously nearer, 
suddenly saw what tlie chamber contained. 


Heaps of jewels and gold lay carelessly 
on the floor of tlie room. Tlie light in 
the man’s. hand made the stones glittcr 
dazzlingly blue and green and white. 

Softly the boys climbed up until they 
came to a small platform in the shadow near 
the room where they could sec. 

Jim felt his brother’s breath against his 
car in the darkness. 

" Those things arc from Phnom Penh, 
Jim. We saw them in the king’s treasure- 
house the day before yesterday 1 " 

Jim nodded. “ Now all we have to do is 
to catch our pirate red-handed with them.” 

His remark was broken off with a grunt 
as something heavy descended on him from 
behind. He went down, where lie lay half 
over the edge of the precipitous stairs, and 
Chris, whirling round to face the attacker, 
felt a hand clapped over his mouth and a 
strong arm seize him round the chest. 

He fought desperately, terrified lest his 
unconscious brother should overbalance and 
topple down the steps 200 feet and more to 
the ground. The attacker know jiu-jitsu, 
however. In less than half a minute Chris 
was helpless. 

Then lie and Jim were roughly gagged and 
trussed hand and foot by two men, working 
deftly in the dark. The man with the flash¬ 
light had come to the other’s assistance. 
Chris had tried to see the face of the, man 
with the light, but a snarling order from his 
assailant had made him turn off the current. 
But Chris had a strong suspicion who it was. 

His knowledge did him little good, how¬ 
ever, as he watched helplessly his uncon¬ 
scious brother being roughly bundled down 
the stairs into the darkness beyond. 

TO BE CONCLUDED 
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improved in your cooking. This pudding is so light that 
I’m wondering how you made it. Is it a new recipe?” 

“No, just the same recipe, but this time I used ‘Atora.’” 

“But you never got a suet pudding as crumbly as this 
before. Have you been having any tips from a chef?” 

“No —I bought a packet of ‘Atora’ the day my Grocer 
told me it was pure Beef Suet shredded ready to use. I 
found ‘Atora’ ever so much better because before it is 
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separate, and each one melts entirely in its own place. Look 
at this pudding. There’s not a sign of the suet in it, and 
it’s as light at the bottom as at the top.” 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will he delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for ns a year. See below. 

THE BRAN TUB 


The Diner’s Reply ' 

A gentleman was seen coming 
out of a restaurant by a 
friend, who said to him : 

, “ Well, did you have a good 
meal ? ” 

The gentleman replied in the 
following curious way: 

“ I 80.” 

Can you say what lie meant ? ■ 

Answer next week 

Slow Motion 

_/\eter a considerable delay the 
waiter arrived with the soup. 

“ Sorry to have been so long 
with this turtle soup, sir,” lie 
said, “ but you know how slow 
turtles are.” 

This Week’s Nature Note 
'J'iie slow-worm is now searching 
for a sheltered nook for its 
winter sleep. 

It is known also as the blind- 
worm, but is neither blind nor a 
worm. Actually it is a lizard which 
has lost its limbs. Although not-a 
snake it is one of the tribe, and is 
related to the grass-snake. Unlike 
snakes it cannot withdraw its 
tongue into a sheath, is harmless, 
and has no poison. The slow- 
worm’s jaw is in one piece, instead 
of, as in snakes, two halves joined 
by a ligament. 

Yes or No 

JJere are six questions which are 
a test of intelligence. On a 
piece of paper write down quickly 
either Yes or No as the answer to 
each question, and then look at 
the answers in column 3 and see 
how many you have correct. 

1. Was Chaucer an Englishman? 

2. Is Japan the Land of the Mid¬ 
night Sun ? 

3. Is Wallasey on Tyneside ? 

4 . Was Elgar a composer ? 

5. Has Scotland a Parliament 
of its own ? 

6. Is Baronet an hereditary 
title? 

Ici On Parle Frangais 




La gu&pe La serviette La baignoire 

wasp towel bath 

. On va plonger Jenny dans la 
baignoire. Bzz.z 1 Bzzz ! II y a 
.tine gu£pe clans la salle.de bains. 
Oh est-elle ? Cachde derridre la 
grande serviette. 

Jenny,is going to have a hath. 
Buzz ! Buzz 1 There is a wasp 
in the bathroom. Where is it ? 
Hiding behind the big towel. 


An Alphabet Maze Front A To Z 

3 



Start at the letter A and trace the way with the point of a pencil 
to Z, inside the letters, without crossing a line. 



A Busy Man 

Aye:' I wish you’d mind your 
own business when I am talk¬ 
ing to anyone. 

Bea: I can’t; it’s all I can 
manage to look after yours. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Mars is 
in the South-West, Saturn is in 
the South, and 
U ranus is in the 
.South-East. In 
the .morning 
Mercury is low 
in the South- 
East and Venus 
is high in the 
South-East. 

The picture shows the Moon as it 
may be seen looking South at 9 p.m. 
on Tuesday, November 3. 

A Curious Word 

What English word of.one syll¬ 
able becomes a word of two 
syllables if two letters be taken 
from it ? . r. ■ Answer next week 

The Wise Farmer 
'piERE is a farmer who is Y Y 
Enough to take his E E, 

And study Nature with his I I 
And think qf what he C C. i • 

He hears the chatter of the J J 
As they each other T T, ■ 

And sees that when a tree D K K 
It makes a home for B B. 

A yoke of oxen he will U U, 

With many whoas arid G G,. 

And Their mistakes he will X Q Q 
When ploughing for.his P P. ... 

He little buys, but much he sells, 
And therefore little O 0 ; 

And when he hoes his soil by spells 
He also soils his hose. 


The CN Calendar 


WINTER SOLSTICE 
DEC.22 Shortest Day 


SPRING EQUINOX 
W- MARCH 21 


Oct.6 

Summer, 

time 

ends 



April 14 
Summer 
-Time 
begins 


SEPT. 24 
AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 


LongcstDay JUNE 22 
SUMMER SOLSTICE 


Names of Authors 

W lion’s house dug where there is 
. no water. 

A severe man. 

A tall man whose name begins 
with fifty, v 
A young domestic animal. 

A worker in precious metals. 
Merry hearted. 

What the meat in the oven is 
doing. 

A valuable and useful metal. 
Rapid in movement. 

Answer next week 


Not a Dry Subject 



5 au> the Soap .to the Sponge: 

No doubt you’ll agree 
Most people take a great interest 
in me. 

1 think, said the Sponge, you’ll 
. find it is true ■« 

People find me more absorbing 
than you. ' .. 

Quite So 

Pather was reminding the family 
of the great inventions and 
discoveries that have made this 
suclt a remarkable century. 

When lie had finished he turned 
to little Dick and said, “ Name 
one important thing we didn’t 
have-last century.” 

“ Me,’ ’replied Dick. ' 

Added Letter 

TJeiiold a word of letters three, 
So little nothing less can be. 
Add but one letter to my store— 
Start not—I’m poorer titan before. 

Answer next week 

Yes or No 

l Yes. 2 No. 3 No. 4 Yes. 
5 No. 6 Yes. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Partners. Jones 24 , Smith 20 
What is It P Hay 
Hidden Trees. Oak, ash, elm, 
chestnut, beech, birch, poplar, 
willow, lime, sycamore. . 

Two Mixed Proverbs. Look before 
you leap. He who hesitates is lost. 
The C N Cross Word Puzzle 


puis calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on November 2 . 

The days are now getting shorter. The arrow indicating the date 
shows at a glance how much.of the year has elapsed. 
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Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 

anywhere by the Educational 

Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 

Ffvc-Minutcs Story 

George and Emma 

’"TTrrs is tlie true story of 
* George and Emma, a 
pair of emus at the Zoological 
Gardens in Melbourne, Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Emma has always been a 
good emu and has dutifully 
laid her eggs, but she has 
laid them here, there, and 
everywhere, and has not 
bothered to hatch them. 

George stood this for some 
time, but when he discovered 
that his only son Eddy had 
had to be reared in an incuba¬ 
tor, because of his mother’s 
careless ways, he thought 
something should bo done 
about it. 

So, one by one, he gathered 
eight green eggs into a corner 
of his run, sat down on them, 
and folded his wings. 

It takes many weeks to 
hatch an emu chick, and it 
was thought that George 
would grow tired of liis task 
and abandon it. But they 
counted too little on George’s 
determination. Day after 
day, night after night, he 
remained on the eggs. His 
food was brought to him and 
placed under his beak, and 
lie bent his long neck to peck 
at it. 

Some mice grow friendly 
enough to scuttle in and nibble 
at it before his eyes; but even 
that did not take George from 
Hie nest. ... 

Once only did ho leave it, 
and then it was Emma’s do¬ 
ing. Inquisitively she came 
up to him and began to poke 
about to sec the eggs. Tins 
was too much for George. He 
ruffled up his feathers, thrust 
forward his long neck, and 
with a squawk chased her 
from the run. 

Tic returned to his charge ; 
and at last his hour of 
triumph came. The first 
chick hatched out, a little 
brown-striped morsel, George 
tucked it under his wing and 
waited. Later in the day two 
more striped chicks broke 
through their shells 

The curator wanted a 
photograph of them, but 
nothing would induce George 
to move. 

Then someone made a sug¬ 
gestion. Eddy was brought 
into the run, and a bright 
new penny was dropped on 
the ground to hold his atten¬ 
tion. Eddy cheeped, with 
excitement, and George, all 
his fatherhood aroused, got to 
his feet to sec what was hap¬ 
pening. 

The camera whirred and the 
film was taken. Whereupon 
George, satisfied that nothing 
was wrong with Eddy, went 
back to the eggs, and next 
morning two more chicks 
were hatched. 

■ Now the proud father has 
five chickens to his credit— 
and cannot bear them out of 
bis sight-. 




CADBURY 

COCOCUBS 


The Wonderful Guy 


‘We’re going to have a fine guy/ boasted 
Whiskers and Willie. ‘Where is it ?’ asked 
the other Cococubs. ‘You can come and 
see it this afternoon/ the boys replied. 



That afternoon, just as it was getting 
dark, Whiskers and Willie brought out 
the guy on a chair. ‘Why, it’s wonderful,’ 
cried Pie Porker, ‘Just like Peter.’ 



- - yl&n * 0 
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While everybody was praising the guy, 
Monty slipped a lighted firework under 
the chair. Bang 1 The guy jumped at 
least a foot. It teas Peter ! 


There’s a Cococub 
in every tin of 
The Children’s 

BOURN VILLE 
COCOA 

Look cut for more adventures 
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